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Elect the best candidate! 


For the development of active and informed 
* citizens who understand and cherish their 


American heritage 


For a real integrated social-studies course 


* which includes the fundamental facts of 


geography, history, and citizenship 


Cast your vote as thousands of schools have done for 


THE TIEGS-ADAMS 
SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


Well-written and beautifully illustrated texts, workbooks, and 
teachers’ manuals with carefully planned procedures for 
developing understandings, attitudes, and skills. To learn 
more about this popular series 


SEND FOR THESE BROCHURES 


#280 The History Program of the Tiegs-Adams Series 
#281 The Citizenship Program of the Tiegs-Adams Series 
#703 The Middle-Grade Geography Program of the Tiegs-Adams 


Series 
‘Strida Saly_cr.2~Cté“‘<‘“«éw NNN AANNDD 
*Y Town and Mine—Gr. 3 
enetieegieendMiia—Aie, 4 COMPANY 


Your Country and Mine 


Your World and Mine 199 East Gay Street 


Your Country and the World Columbus 16, Ohio 
’ 
*On multiple list 
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America and ite 
ilroade have 
grown up together! 


It was the year 1830 when steam locomotives first pulled trains of cars on 
tracks in the United States. Men soon discovered that here was a better way 
to travel and a wonderful new way to reach wider markets with their goods. 
The real growth of industry and agriculture in America began. 








Forty years later railroad tracks span- 
ned the continent. With easier and 
more economical transportation, the 
vast American West was now truly 
opened for settlement and develop- 
ment. Prairies became fertile farms; 
frontier settlements grew into thriv- 
ing commercial centers. 


Within the next forty years — by 
1910—the nation was crisscrossed 
by more than 200,000 miles of rail- 
road lines. Now America had the 
continent-wide, all-season, all- 
commodity, low-cost transportation 
service so essential to the growing 
needs of an ever growing country. 




















Before another forty years had passed, 
the railroads had once more demon- 
strated their indispensable service in 
time of war as well as peace. They 
moved more than 90 per cent of all 
war freight and more than 97 per 
cent of organized military travel in 
World War II. 





Since World War II, the railroads have kept on improving equipment and services. Today, as America 
and its railroads still grow, the railroads continue to perform the nation’s basic transportation job— 
hauling more tons of freight more miles than all other forms of transportation put together! 


Association of American Raitroaps .- ( 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country 
they serve will be mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your 


request. 
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You'll enjoy THE 
zx. RAILROAD HOUR 

every Monday 

evening on NBC. 
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WE GIVE YOU 


six important reasons why 


SIX... 


(and there are more) 


THE WEW ALICE AND JERRY BASIC READING PROGRAM 
continues to set the pace in elementary reading: 


1. It provides pupils with improved child-experience stories. 

2. It features a gradual and logical introduction of new words and clear-cut 
lessons on word meanings and word usage. 

3. It offers comprehensive Reading Readiness techniques for beginners. 

4. It provides for individual differences through the use of separate teaching 
plans for superior, average, and immature groups. 

5. It offers the latest in Workbooks (including Vocabulary Workbooks for im- 


mature groups). 


6. It facilitates reading comprehension through such aids as Reading Readiness 
Picture Cards; Rebus, Word, Phrase, Sentence Cards; Big Pictures; Sight 
Vocabulary Cards; Integrated Textfilms. 

For full details, write to: 


Kou, Peterson aud Company 


EVANSTON, ILL. 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
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MUSIC FUN 


Text-Activity Books In Theory and Appreciation 
By G. Reever and M. Kurtz 
For Grades 4 through 8 


This series of three books has been developed to aid both 
the teacher and the student in the study of music through 
direct application in written form and by activities of the 
text learned. The books have for their purpose the teaching 
of the fundamentals of music by thorough explanation and 
concrete example. The material may be studied by any student 
of the fourth grade level to the eighth grade level, inclusive. 
Each book contains 64 pages and provides sufficient material 
for a year’s work. 


Music Fun 


Theor sad Apprectation 


Bovat 














BOOK !—Introduces basic principles of sound and music and sight reading. Clever illustra- 
tions provide fun for the pupil. 
BOOK ti—New fundamentals are taught. Various phases of music forms and appreciation 
are presented, 
BOOK 1#I—Elaborates and reviews the principles taught in the previous books. 

39 cents per copy 
TEACHERS’ MANUALS—One each for above workbooks. Presents many ideas for planning each 
lesson’s program with answers for problems in the Series. 

34 cents per copy 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY “touisviur. nv. 














KENTUCKY teachers know... 


good workbooks are not a substitute for good teaching 

good workbooks are not a substitute for good textbooks 
But 

good workbooks do approach meaning in a new way 

good workbooks do throw light on familiar subject matter 

good workbooks do impel active participation in learning 


good workbooks do provide additional experience and practice 
which is thoroughly reliable in distribution and coverage 


Ask to see the workbooks for 


MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC 


Grades 1-8 
Silver Burdett Company 
221 East 20 Street, Chicago 16, Illinois 
REPRESENTATIVE: Austin S$. Durham, 9 Dumfries Avenue, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 
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The contents of this issue were 
edited and assembled by John W. 
Brooker immediately preceding his 
death. 











The Minimum Foundation 
Program and the Proposed 
Amendment to Section 186 


Kentucky Constitution 


The framers of the Kentucky Constitu- 
tion recognized public education as a state 
function and intended that the state 
should guarantee the minimum essentials 
of a good school program for every child 
in the state. This is shown clearly by Sec- 
tion 183 of the Kentucky Constitution 
which reads as follows: “The General As- 
sembly shall by appropriate legislation pro- 
vide for an efficient system of common 
schools throughout the state.” Thus, by 
this section of the Constitution, it is man- 
datory upon the General Assembly of Ken- 
tucky to establish and to maintain in all 
sections of our Commonwealth and for the 
benefit of all children therein an efficient 
system of public education. 


The framers of our Constitution, perhaps 
inadvertently, placed in the Constitution 
another section, namely Section 186, which 
has made it virtually impossible for the 
General Assembly to carry out the man- 
date of Section 183. Section 186 originally 
provided that all of the state school fund 
must be distributed so that each school dis- 
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trict received on a census pupil basis its 
proportionate share of the fund. The school 
people and school-minded citizens of Ken- 
tucky early recognized that Section 186 
conflicted with the purposes of Section 


183. Attempts to amend Section 186 to 
permit the distribution of 10 per cent of 
the state school fund on other than a cen- 
sus pupil basis were defeated until in 1941 
such an amendment was overwhelmingly 
ratified by a vote of the people. In 1949, 
Section 186 was further amended by a 
substantial vote to permit the distribution 
of not more than 25 per cent of the state 
school fund on other than a census pupil 
basis. The action of citizens of Kentucky 
in amending Section 186 in 1941, and again 
in 1949, clearly shows that they recognize 
the difficulty of maintaining an efficient 
system of schools throughout the state 
when education is a state function and 
state school funds must be distributed on 
a census pupil basis, regardless of need 
and regardless of services rendered. 


Immediately following the adoption of 
the second amendment in 1949, there was 
agitation among the school people and 
other citizens throughout the state to re- 
move entirely all restrictions placed upon 
the General Assembly by the Constitution 
in the financing of public education at the 
state level. In 1950, a series of one-day 
workshops was held throughout the state 
under the leadership of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association and the State Depart- 
ment of Education. In the First District 
meeting, which was attended by several 
PTA officials, Farm Bureau leaders, busi- 
nessmen, and school leaders, a resolution 
was adopted urging the Kentucky Educa- 





tion Association to include in its legislative 
program to be submitted to the General 
Assembly in 1952, an amendment to Sec- 
tion 186 which would permit the distribu- 
tion of all of the state school fund on other 
than a per capita basis and would thus 
make possible the development of a mini- 
mum foundation program for public educa- 
tion in Kentucky. A similar resolution 
was adopted by 9 of the 11 workshops. 
The resolutions from the 9 workshops were 
presented to the KEA Planning Board and 
through it to the KEA Board of Directors 
and Delegate Assembly. During the April 
convention, 1951, a resolution was unani- 
mously adopted asking the 1952 General 
Assembly of Kentucky to submit to a vote 
of the people at the regular election in 
1953 an amendment to the State Constitu- 
tion “to provide for the distribution of the 
common school fund on other than a per 
capita basis in order to make possible a 
minimum foundation education program 
for all of the children of Kentucky.” 

In all of the discussions of this proposed 
amendment, in literally scores of meetings 
held during 1950 and 1951, it was agreed 
without a single exception that the develop- 
ment of a minimum foundation program 
for public education in Kentucky should 
take cognizance of the many fine school 
systems in operation in the state, and that 
nothing should be done which would in 
any way vitiate or tear down such pro- 
grams carried on in some of the more for- 
tunate school districts of the state in so 
far as wealth is concerned. In 1951, the 
president of the KEA appointed a commit- 
tee to work with the Committee on Func- 
tions and Resources of State Government. 
Numerous meetings were held with this 
committee and in each instance the KEA 
committee insisted that any amendment 
to Section 186 of the State Constitution 
should contain the provision that no local 
school district should at any time receive 
less from the state than during the school 


year ending June 30, 1952. The Committee 
on Functions and Resources of State Gov- 
ernment recommended to the Legislature 
that Section 186 of the State Constitution 
be amended to provide for the distribution 
of the state school fund on other than a 
per capita basis, but with the proviso that 
no school district should receive less in 
state aid than it received in the school year 
1951-52. This shows conclusively that the 
members of the teaching profession 
throughout the state want the minimum 
foundation program developed in such a 
way as to guarantee that no school dis- 
trict will lose any state aid, rather than 
upon the basis of the redistribution ot 
present state school monies. 


In the fall of 1951, the nominees for Gov- 
ernor and Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of both major parties endorsed the 
proposed constitutional amendment. Gov- 
ernor Wetherby and Superintendent Butler 
both gave active support to the amendment 
and requested that it be submitted to a 
vote of the people on November 3, 1953. 
The General Assembly in 1952, however, 
deleted from the proposal of the KEA and 
the Committee on Functions and Resources 
of the State Government, the proviso men- 
tioned above on the grounds that such a 
provision was statutory in nature and had 
no place in the organic structure of the 
state. 

At the annual meeting of the KEA Dele- 
gate Assembly held in Louisville on April 
18, 1952, a motion was unanimously 
adopted requesting the KEA, the Depart- 
ment of Education, and the University of 
Kentucky, to conduct a one-week confer- 
ence on the minimum foundation program 
at the University of Kentucky. This work 
conference was held during the week of 
June 23-27, and was attended by approxi- 
mately 250 teachers, superintendents, and 
other school leaders, representing approxi- 
mately one-half of the school districts of 
Kentucky. In addition, workshops were 
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held in the four state colleges, and, at the 
Third Annual KEA Leadership Conference 
held at Richmond, Kentucky, on August 
7, 8, and 9, 1952, one of the major areas 
of study was the proposed minimum 
foundation program. A condensed sum- 
mary of the report of this study may be 
found elsewhere in this issue of the 
Journal. All members of the profession 
are urged to give careful study to this sum- 
mary. It is hoped that it will serve as a 
guide for those charged with legal respon- 
sibility for the development of a minimum 
foundation program for public education 
in Kentucky. 


The Election of KEA Delegates 


The KEA Constitution provides that the 
members in each school district or unit in 
Kentucky shall meet on or before Decem- 
ber 1, and elect delegates and alternates to 
the KEA Delegate Assembly upon the 
basis of representation set out in the Con- 
stitution. The Constitution further pro- 
vides that the names and addresses of the 
delegates and alternates shall be submitted 
to the executive secretary of the Kentucky 
Education Association immediately follow- 
ing their election and not later than De- 
cember 10. Forms for this purpose will be 
sent each local district or unit within the 
very near future. 


Our Advertisers 


Each month the Kentucky School Journal 
carries a large number of advertisements 
describing the latest in school books, 
equipment, supplies, and other services and 
items of interest to teachers. You are in- 
vited to make a systematic study of the 
advertisements in this and all issues of our 
magazine. Each is a study that will prove 
interesting and educational. A letter of in- 
quiry will bring additional information 
concerning items which are of especial in- 
terest to you. 
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We hope you will patronize our adver- 
tisers when purchasing for your schools 
and that you will let them know that you 
read their advertisements in this Journal. 
Through the financial support of our ad- 
vertisers, it is possible for us to have a 
larger and better professional magazine. 
Let’s show our appreciation to them when- 
ever the occasion arises! 


American Education Week 


The general theme of American Educa- 
tion Week this year (November 9-15) is 
“Children in Today’s World.” This is a 
most timely topic since we are launched 
on a program designed to guarantee the 
minimum essentials of a good school pro- 
gram for all the children of Kentucky. All 
reports indicate that the occasion will be 
widely observed in Kentucky. If you have 
not started plans for the week it is not too 
late if you begin now. Special materials 
to help you plan a successful program may 
be secured at a very nominal price by writ- 
ing the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

It is hoped that every school in Kentucky 
will take advantage of the opportunity af- 
forded by American Education Week to 
interest the citizens of the community it 
serves in the things it is attempting to do 
for its children. We invite you to send to 
the Kentucky School Journal a short state- 
ment describing how this important event 
is observed in your school. Extracts from 
such statements will be published in one 
of the later issues of our magazine. 


The Audit Report 


Did you read and study the report of the 
annual audit of the fiscal affairs of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association which ap- 
peared in the September issue of the Ken- 
tucky School Journal? If not, you are 
urged to do so. It portrays clearly the 
financial condition of your association. 





Some of the interesting facts revealed by a 
study of the audit report are given below. 

Approximately 85 cents out of every dol- 
lar received by the association last year 
came from membership dues, 7 cents of 
every dollar came from advertising in the 
Journal, and the remaining 8 cents was 
derived from Journal subscriptions, the sale 
of exhibit space for the convention, interest 
on investments, and the National Educa- 
tion Association. 


Out of every dollar expended by the 
association last year, approximately 34 
cents went for salaries of staff members 
and office assistants, 20 cents for the pub- 
lication of the Kentucky School Journal, 9 
cents for the annual convention, 9 cents 
for traveling and other expenses of officers. 
staff, committee and commission members, 
and the remaining 28 cents for promotion 
and other expenses incident to the opera- 
tion of the association headquarters. 





John W. Brooker 


HERMAN L. 


It was about three decades ago when I 
first met John W. Brooker. He was young 
and handsome, intelligent and alert, pos- 
sessing a keen mind and a charming per- 
sonality. From that day henceforth I con- 
tinued to be one of his admirers. 


John Brooker could have succeeded in 
any vocation or profession, but he elected 
to become a teacher for he loved children 
and throughout his brief life he had a pas- 
sion to serve others. In the classroom he 
was a superb teacher, and as a school ad- 
ministrator he had but few equals. During 
his whole life he was upon an errand and 
that errand was to improve the quality of 
the public schools for the children of Ken- 
tucky. With dogged determination as 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
as Executive Secretary of the Kentucky 
Education Association, he demanded more 
money for the education of our children. 
His demands were so insistent that he 
would sometimes risk the alienation of his 
friends rather than compromise at the ex- 
pense of children. His persistence yielded 
results and as a consequence of his efforts 
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As I Knew Him 
DOoNOVAN 


Kentucky is spending many millions of 
dollars more on our schools today. At the 
close of a very active and interesting life, 
we can report for John Brooker: “Mission 
accomplished.” 

I had ample opportunity to know John 
Brooker well. He was for a time chairman 
of the Board of Regents at Eastern State 
College. He was a member of the Board 
of Trustees that appointed me President of 
the University of Kentucky. In 1948 while 
on a mission for the United States Govern- 
ment in Germany, I was elected President 
of the Kentucky Education Association. 
During the following year I was intimately 
associated with Mr. Brooker as we worked 
on the problems of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association. I have never known a 
more conscientious public servant. He was 
deeply interested in improving the welfare 
of the teachers and the education of the 
children. 

John Brooker was one of God’s great 
noblemen. In his death the children have 
lost a great benefactor; the teachers, a true 
friend; and Kentucky, an educational states- 
man. 
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In Ralph Waldo Emerson’s essay “Cir- 
cles” we find this statement, “Nothing 
great is ever accomplished without en- 
thusiasm.” How true that statement is! 
Enthusiasm may be the only factor lack- 
ing in making the teaching of Latin effec- 
tive and vital in our schools today. We all 
recognize the importance of Latin for our 
schools. Yet we have allowed and are still 
permitting it to be extracted from our 
curricula because we are not enthusiastic 
enough about this subject. Still there is no 
use attempting to create keen interest un- 
less we ourselves have that interest. It 
behooves us as instructors to be zealously 
enthusiastic about the subject of Latin. 


Someone has said that “a teacher with- 
out drive, ambition, and enthusiasm will 
not be able to inspire youth!” I wonder if 
we are truly inspiring our young people. 
Latin is difficult, but many students like it. 
Some students like it because they dis- 
cern we like it. We can’t expect Latin to 
be liked or appreciated without this knowl- 
edge. True, there are some students who 
rejoice in a task well done. The subject is 
difficult. They are exhilarated because it is 
difficult. They are exuberant because they 
have prepared well a hard Latin assign- 
ment. Enthusiasm is theirs already. Most 
pupils, however, want a subject that they 
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MRS. 


Enthusiasm Used 


a Teaching Device 


ROBERT A. PAYNE 


believe is not difficult or one that is highly 
enjoyable. Latin cannot be made easy, 
but we can be enthusiastic about its values. 
We can make it enjoyable and thus create 
a chain of interest from ourselves to our 
pupils and from these pupils to other 
pupils. We can inspire youth to pursue the 
study of Latin and we can keep any ad- 
ministrator interested enough to retain 
Latin in the curriculum only when we are 
positive of its value and enthusiastic about 
its purpose. 

Enthusiasm may be gained by various 
methods. A Latin Club is one of the finest 
means to insure the interest of the entire 
school as well as the Latin department. 
Latin Club programs may be so varied that 
the interest of every individual is aroused. 
Then, many worth-while objectives are ac- 
complished that cannot be done in the 
classroom due to a lack of time. Active 
participation or completion of various proj- 
ects by an individual even if he may never 





MRS. PAYNE has the A.B. degree from 
Georgetown College and the M.A. degree 
from the University of Kentucky. She has 
taught in the Middlesboro and Maysville 
schools and at Georgetown College, and 
is now teacher of Latin at Elkhorn High 
School in Franklin County. 





master the subject Latin will give him the 
incentive needed for him to delve more 
deeply into the subject. Soap or wood 
carving, modeling, building, scrapbook col- 
lecting, painting, play writing, and acting 
are only a few of the many projects that 
may be helpful. Also, assembly programs 
based on any idea Roman or Latin develop 
vital interest for the student body of any 
institution. 


Word study in the classroom is a good 
device for enthusiasm if students discover 
the words with little or no help from the 
instructor. Games of words made for 
class or club work are exceptionally valu- 
able. Moreover, book reviews related to 
Roman life and times have enthused many 
an otherwise disinterested person. Latin 
can be made interesting. 


The secret of happiness is found not in 
doing what one likes but in liking what 
ones does. We aren't happy pupils unless 
we really like our study. We aren't happy 
teachers unless we really like what we 
teach. We are not enthusiastic teachers 
of Latin unless we like our task of teaching 
Latin. Our students perceive this; our ad- 
ministrators ascertain it also. We shall 
never succeed unless we are wholeheartedly 
interested in our work. Doubtless you 
have heard the statement, “You are not 
dressed for work until you put on a smile.” 
We might add to this remark, “We cannot 
smile unless we are zealously enthused 
with our occupation.” Real smiles are not 
just facial expressions. They come from 
deep within. 


Enthusiasm is highly contagious; so it 
pays to develop it. Students recognize 
when we enjoy our work and joy begets 
joy. Enthusiasm leads to zeal and zeal 
creates effort. No one likes dull drudgery. 
Without interest we discover our class 
weary in its work and everyone bored with 
his task—including the instructor. On the 
other hand, with interest classwork is ac- 
celerated and the work becomes vital. 
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Old techniques must be used and new 
techniques employed to keep enthusiasm 


at its height. It is our duty to show our 
pupils that they need Latin whether they 
plan to be farmers or doctors, housewives 
or nurses. To cause Latin to be deeply 
appreciated we must be superbly and 
keenly enthusiastic. Then we must use any 
or every technique within our power to 
pass on to others this enthusiasm. 





You are invited to send in news items 
with reference to your local education asso- 
ciation for publication in the Kentucky 
School Journal or KEA Journalette. 





Edward B. Bagian, teacher in Shawnee 
High School, Louisville, Kentucky, at- 
tended a special six-weeks summer course 
at Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland, 
Ohio, on a Science Fellowship awarded by 
the General Electric Company. 





Clip the ballot on page 4, fill it out, and 
mail to the KEA Headquarters, and thus 
register your vote concerning the size of 
the Kentucky School Journal. 


























“That’s not his hairline, Miss Petti- 
grew; that’s his wash line.” 
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Association Holds Third Annual 
KEA Leadership Conference 


Some Findings and Recommendations 


The Leadership Conference at Rich- 
mond, Kentucky, on August 7, 8, and 9, 
1952, was pronounced by many of those 
in attendance as the best of its kind ever 
held in Kentucky. The total registration 
was 321, and it was estimated that 400 
participated in one or more sessions. Local 
school districts or units in 100 of the 120 
counties in Kentucky were officially repre- 
sented. In addition, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and most of the staff of 
the State Department of Education, the 
presidents of three of the four state col- 
leges, fifty superintendents, and many 
other school leaders took part in the con- 
ference. 


Prominent laymen in attendance _in- 
cluded Mr. William Rees, President of the 
Kentucky School Boards Association; Mrs. 
James G. Sheehan, President of the Ken- 
tucky Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
Mr. Wendell Howard, President of the 
Kentucky Council for Education; Mr. 
Maurice Bement, Regional Director of the 
National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools; Mr. Robie Hackworth, 
State President of the Future Teachers 
of America; and Dr. A. Y. Lloyd, Director, 
Kentucky Legislative Research Commis- 
sion. 

The maximum benefits from the confer- 
ence, however, can be realized only as the 
results are utilized at the local level. For 
this reason, some of the more significant 
findings and recommendations are pub- 


lished herewith. Our members are urged 
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to give careful study to these reports and 
to be prepared to discuss them at local 
education association and faculty meetings. 


Minimum Foundation Program 


Definition: Many definitions of Minimum 
Foundation Program might be given, but 
the following seemed to represent the 
thinking of the groups: A Minimum 
Foundation Program is a program of edu- 
cation which assures to every educable 
child, wherever he lives, an opportunity to 
secure, with reasonable effort, a defensible 
minimum of education, with the cost dis- 
tributed equitably between the local 
school districts and the state, and among 
the various local school districts. 


What should a Minimum Foundation 
Program for Kentucky Include? 


School Plant and Equipment. A Mini- 
mum Foundation Program for Kentucky 
should include well-planned school build- 
ings, properly equipped for the kind of 
work to be done, with adequate grounds 
for the health and physical education 
activities of the school and for community 
use, so located as to serve the children as 
conveniently as possible. 


Transportation. There was universal 
agreement in the groups that pupil trans- 
portation should be under the general 
supervision of the State Board of Educa- 
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tion which would be responsible for stand- 
ards, over-all policies, and rules and 
regulations, and that the program be so 
developed that local boards of education 
retain large responsibility in the determi- 
nation and operation of the local program, 
in order that local interest be kept high. 

Because of economies which might be 
made, consideration should be given to 
centralization at the state level of the pur- 
chase of busses and perhaps many of the 
parts needed in their maintenance. 


Textbooks, Supplementary Books, Sup- 
plies, and Other Instructional Materials. 
Because adequate textbooks, library books, 
and instructional supplies and materials 
are so essential to good instruction, the 
groups all urge that a Minimum Founda- 
tion Program include adequate provision 
for them on a classroom or teacher-unit 
basis. 


Maintenance and Operation of Plant. 
The groups therefore believe that a Mini- 
mum Foundation Program should include 
adequate provision for the proper opera- 
tion and maintenance of buildings and 
grounds. 


Special Education. A Minimum Found- 
ation Program for Kentucky should include 
provision for the special education services 
to meet the needs of special groups of 
children—such as the hard of hearing, 
those with speech defects, the partially 
sighted, and the slow learners. We be- 
lieve, however, that such services should 
be educational and not custodial (for care 
only). 


Personnel. All groups agree that a 
Minimum Foundation Program for Ken- 
tucky should provide a qualified teacher 
for every child and adequate provision for 
qualified superintendents and supervisors 
to guide and direct the work of teachers 
and improve the program of instruction. 
Furthermore, they believe that all super- 
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intendents should have clerical help in 
their offices and that clerical help should 
be provided in the offices of the principals 
of the larger schools, both elementary and 


high. 


Pupil-Teacher Ratio. The groups gen- 
erally agree that in a Minimum Foundation 
Program the classroom or teacher unit 
should be the basis for the determination 
of educational needs and the distribution 
of state funds. Some of the groups pro- 
pose that the unit be based on a pupil- 
teacher ratio of 30. Other groups suggest 
that, whatever the basic pupil-teache: 
ratio finally adopted, there be considerable 
flexibility to make proper provision for 
special education needs and for isolated, 
sparsely settled areas. 


Teachers’ Salaries. All groups want sal- 
aries for teachers which will attract ca- 
pable young people to the profession and 
hold them after they are in it. Some 
groups propose that a Minimum Founda- 
tion Program aim at a salary which ap- 
proximates the national average. There is 
general agreement that elementary and 
high school salaries should be the same 
for equal preparation and experience and 
that salary increments should be granted 
for additional preparation and experience. 


How shall we promote 
the minimum foundation program? 


Professional Groups of Individuals 


A. Every professional group and organi- 
zation accept this as a major responsibility: 


1. Help members to be informed. 


2. Constantly fan information out to 
others. 


B. Get every teacher and school em- 
ployee vitally concerned with the promo- 
tion of the program and working through 
individuals and group contacts. 
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Lay Groups 


A. Enlist the co-operation of all organi- 
zations at both state and local levels: PTA, 
Farm Bureau, Labor Organizations, Serv- 


_ ice Clubs, Women’s Clubs, Veterans Clubs, 


_ 


Churches, and Church Groups. 


B. Organize communities of loyal school 
people in every school district and many 
individual school communities and provide 
material for study and distribution. 


Teacher Education 
And Professional Standards 


I. To improve the quality of teacher 
preparation, we believe that: 


A. With respect to curriculum— 


1. The programs of the first two years 
of teacher education and certification for 
elementary and secondary teachers should 
provide common experiences, with some 
common experiences running through the 
entire period of preparation. Specialized 
experiences should come during the junior 
and senior years. Also, there are certain 
common experiences that all teachers 
should have at the graduate level of 
preparation. 

2. Serious consideration should be given 
to the advisability of a period of internship 
for teachers, supervisors, principals, and 
superintendents to be included in the re- 
quirements for certification. 


3. Correspondence courses in the profes- 
sional requirements for certification should 
be discontinued by September, 1953. 
Colleges should establish adequate study 
centers for teachers in service. 


4. Broader concepts of child psychology, 
child growth and development, and the 
sociology of childhood should be included 
in courses, laboratory experiences, and in 
in-service education programs. 
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5. The laboratory experiences of the 
pre-service teacher education program 
should conform to Standard 6 of the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. 


B. With respect to student teaching— 

The supervising teacher should be as- 
signed no more than two student teachers 
if in public school, and no more than three 
if in the college training school. 


C. With respect to institutions and their 
faculties— 


1. Workshops designed to assist teach- 
ers in solving problems at the local level 
should be continued, and credit earned in 
such off-campus workshops should be ac- 
cepted by all teacher training institutions. 


2. College teachers should have teach- 
ing experience in the area and on the level 
of the teachers which they will train. 
Liberal arts teachers should be required 
to have special preparation in education 
where they will have some part in teacher 
education. 


8. All teacher education institutions in 
Kentucky should meet uniform accredita- 
tion standards such as the standards of 
AACTA or its successor organization, the 
National Council on Accreditation of 
Teacher Education. 


4. The teacher education program of 
each college in Kentucky should be evalu- 
ated periodically by practitioners in the 


field. 


Recommendations 


We recommend that teacher education 
colleges use in teaching the democratic 
processes of the highest order. To supple- 
ment this recommendation we suggest the 
three following methods: 


a. In-service education program for 


college faculty. 
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b. Periodic release of faculty to observe 
democratic processes in action. 


c. Employment of qualified personnel to 
teach democratic processes. 


II. To increase the prestige of the teach- 
ing profession, to win public con- 
fidence, and to balance teacher sup- 
ply, we believe that: 


1. Increasing prestige for the teaching 
profession is related to compensation based 
on qualifications, standards, and responsi- 
bilities. 

2. Teacher education programs must be 
strengthened. 


3. The individual teacher must belong 
to and participate in local, state, and na- 
tional professional organizations. 


4, Each individual must hold his pro- 
fession in high esteem, do his job efficient- 
ly, enjoy doing it, and demonstrate this 
to the public. 


5. The selection process for candidates 
for the teaching profession should begin 
in the elementary school and continue 
through the high school and college. The 
screening process should continue through 
the initial years of teaching. 

The profession itself should assume re- 
sponsibility for developing bases for de- 
termining the selection of teachers. Fac- 
tors other than scholastic standing should 


be included. 


6. Each school system has a responsi- 
bility for providing an effective in-service 
education program, and that each teacher 
has a responsibility for contributing to and 
participating in the program. 

7. Teacher-education institutions should 
provide follow-up services for students 
who enter teaching in their geographic 
area. 


8. College officials must assume moral 
responsibility for withholding certification 
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recommendation for those who are con- | 





he 
sidered unfit for the teaching profession. . 

9. Active participation and interest in I. Id 
professional organizations are encouraged A. 
by improving programs at local, district, | plan 
state, and national levels. of ec 

10. Local education associations should } throu 
continue to give consideration to the ques- profe 
tions presented in the study guide and to | 1951- 
send suggestions and recommendations to} _p. 
the State Commission on Teacher Educa- the | 
tion and Professional Standards. ' profe 

11. It is the obligation of the teaching ' unity 
profession to be informed in regard to the | 
financing of the school program and to | Il. Pi 
interpret the financial program to the A. 
students and the public. appre 

12. The responsibility of the teacher in | |gcal 
the political life of the community is the | 
same as that of any other citizen in the | B. 
community and he has the moral respon- } mate! 
sibility to exercise his political rights. | ‘“iscu 

13. It is the obligation of the teacher to ah 
become an integral part of the community 
life and to assume leadership and respon- 1. 
sibilities in that community. 

Recommendations. We recommend: | 

1. That the Council on Public Higher 
Education be requested to encourage the 9. 
organization of Future Teacher Chapters | 
in each of the thirty-two colleges offering | 
teacher education programs. 

2. That state and local associations, in 
co-operation with the State Department of 
Education, make an organized effort to C. 
identify and encourage previously certified leade 
teachers and other prospective teachers CAP 
from the community, high school, and 
colleges to enter teaching profession. ) i. / 

3. That all personnel of the profession, A. 
including staff members of our teacher | CAP 
education institutions and members of the } incluc 
State Department of Education, hold | mum 
active membership in their local, state, and | grouy 
national education associations. goals, 
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The Centennial Action Program 


|. Identification of Problem 


A. The Centennial Action Program is a 
plan of united action for the improvement 
of educational services to boys and girls 
through an improvement of the teaching 
profession at all levels during the years 
1951-57. 


B. This program should be promoted by 
the local groups to advance the teaching 


_ profession and to provide strength through 
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II. Procedure for Study 


A. The NEA and KEA 
appropriate materials to presidents 
local associations at once. 


should send 


of 


B. Local associations should use these 
materials on their programs and in their 
discussion groups this fall as a background 
for developing action programs at the 
local level. 


1. Each local education association 
should include in its program of ac- 
tion this year the MFP, TEPS, and 
CAP, which give the members of the 
association something definite to do. 


to 


. These programs could be given to 
separate committees, or parts of them 
given to separate committees. Work- 
shops and in-service programs could 
be held in these three areas. 

C. That each local association exert 

leadership until every goal in the local 

CAP is studied and accomplished. 


Ill. Action on CAP Goals 


A. Support was pledged to the goals of 
CAP as a must for this year since they 
include the essential elements of a mini- 
mum foundation program. (Each of the 
groups did not give priority to the same 
goals, but all groups gave priority to some 
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of the goals. In compiling the results, it 
was found that all of the goals had been 
given priority for 1952-53 by some group.) 


B. Priority should be given to the estab- 
lishment of local committees paralleling 
those of the NEA, and that the local asso- 
ciation secretary be directed to report the 
names of the committee chairmen to the 
NEA and KEA. 


C. The 11,165 membership goal set forth 
by the NEA was unanimously accepted 
by all groups. 


D. Adopting unified dues was left to 
the discretion of each local association. 


E. It was suggested that the adoption of 
CAP goals by local organizations be re- 
ported to the NEA and KEA on forms 
provided by the NEA and KEA for this 
purpose; at the end of the year, their ac- 
complishments are to be reported to these 
organizations in the same manner. 


IV. CAP Co-ordination 


A. Many groups felt that attention 
should be given during 1952-53 to strength- 
ening of the district associations and to 
effecting a better integration of programs 
of local, district, and state organizations. 


B. One definite way to bring about this 
co-ordination is for the districts to give 
time on the fall programs to the three 
topics studied during the Leadership Con- 
ference. 


V. Other Suggestions Representative of 
Group Thinking 


A. The district education association 
should encourage each school unit within 
that district to form a local association, 
and the delegates to this conference should 
assume personal responsibility for assisting 
local leaders in organizing local associa- 
tions in those districts which are not 
organized. 
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B. That every local association should 
be affiliated with the NEA. 

C. That all teachers in the department 
of education of teacher education institu- 
tions, because of their responsibility in 
molding attitudes, should be members of 
the state and national education associa- 
tions. 

D. That NEA be requested to increase 
its services to the college personnel. 

E. That eligibility for membership in 
KEA and eligibility for holding office in 
the KEA be defined by the KEA Delegate 
Assembly. 


F. That the KEA Journal devote a page 
each month to the activities of the NEA. 


G. That local and district associations 
send a large percentage of new people as 
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delegates each year to the NEA and pay | 


their expenses. This will enable more 
teachers to gather more information about 
the organization and to gain greater en- 
thusiasm for the work of the NEA. 


H. That when desirable, FTA groups 
may be organized in the elementary 
schools as a part of the guidance program, 
and that all high schools be encouraged 
to organize FTA clubs. 





BOY MEETS GIRL—and Vice Versa 


Attention, junior and senior high school teachers 


The following list of pamphlet material 
on boy-girl problems and relationships has, 
we are sure, much that is already well 
known to most counselors and teachers who 
deal with guidance on the high school 
level. However, it is submitted in the hope 
that it may also furnish clues to some less 
familiar sources. 


The list is short on materials useful for 
boys, though it contains the best that we 
have been able to find for them. We 
should be very glad to have it supple- 
mented, particularly in this spot, by any- 
one who knows other good pamphlets here. 
Perhaps boy-girl relationships are not so 
problematical to males as to females, but 
certainly there is place for more good boy 
material dealing with clean minds, healthy 
bodies, good manners, fair grooming, and 
the daily give and take of boy-girl living 
than we have been able to locate. 

Many organizations publish a series of 
pamphlets, or a considerable number of 
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SUSAN E. 
Librarian Henry Clay High School 
Lexington, Kentucky 


more or less related ones. It would be 
well for anyone interested to ask for com- 
plete lists. We put down here some of 
these sources and the pamphlets which we 
have examined and found useful: 


Sources 

SEVENTEEN, 400 North Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

New York State Department of Mental Health, 
Albany, N.Y. 

American Social Hygiene Association, 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

American Institute of Family Relations, 607 
East 59th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

National Council on Family Relations, 1126 
East 59th Street, Chicago, IIl, 

Girls’ Friendly Society, U.S.A., 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Ladies Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woman’s Home Companion, 640 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 


Pamphlets 

Everybody’s shy, SEVENTEEN 

(Readers Service Booklet No. $).............. $ .10 
Your parents and you, SEVENTEEN 

(Readers Service Booklet No, 1).............. 10 
Your new emotions, SEVENTEEN 

(Readers Service Booklet No, 8).............. 10 
Popular girl, SEVENTEEN 

(Readers Service Booklet No. 9).............- 10 
Where are your manners? Science Research 

Associates (Life Adjustment Booklet)...... 40 
How to live with parents, Science Research 

(iiife: Adjustment): .26c.c20esc oe eecs enecs .40 
What good is high school? Science Research 

(eife Adjustment)” cescaceseecceeeen .40 
Why stay in school? Science Research 

(Teife Acitstment)) 22-2... eee .40 
Getting along with others, Science Research 

(Tite -Adjastment): <..2..-2.22.0 tee 40 
Looking ahead to marriage, Science Research 

(diike: Aciastmient)). 2.0.20 ..<cc.tl decks 40 
Dating days, Science Research 

(site: Adpustment)? 2..05...5- ee eee ives .40 
Growing up socially, Science Research 

(cite -Adigstment)) 2. -2es 55a esses kesks .40 
Emotional problems of growing up, 

Science Research (Life Adjustment)........ .40 
Dating do’s and don’t’s for girls, 

American Social Hygiene Assn................... 05 
Dates and dating, American Social 

RROD PRRS Ghote re ee Sh eas esha B5, 
Marriage and parenthood, 

American Social Hygiene Assn.................---- 10 
Social life for high school boys and girls, 

American Social Hygiene Assn.................-- 10 
Boys on the beam, American Social 

PIO ASG 2 coe cases Seneca eae .05 
From boy to man, American Social 

DEST 1 es 10 
Building your marriage, Public Affairs 

Committee UNO. US) 2. ssc eacceivsiscecds .20 
So you think it’s love, Public Affairs 

(Hei 117) a er eer eee A .20 


How do you know it’s love? 
American Institute of Family Relations 


Give your marriage a good start, 
American Institute of Family Relations 
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October Cover 


The cover photograph featuring Ameri- 
can Education Week is used through the 
courtesy of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. It is hoped that every school dis- 
trict and unit in Kentucky will take ad- 
vantage of American Education Week this 
year to interpret the status and needs of 
our public schools to the citizens of the 
state. 





How can boy meet girl? 

American Institute of Family Relations 
Are you husband hunting? 

American Institute of Family Relations 
Building sex into your life, 

American Institute of Family Relations 
May I present? Woman’s Home Companion..$ .06 
May we cut in? Woman’s Home Companion  .06 
Teen time, N.Y. State Dept. of Mental 

Hygiene (Guideposts to mental health 

No. 3), single copies free 
Your marriage (Guideposts No, 5), free 
Petting, wise or otherwise? Association press .25 
Growing up in the world today, 


Massachusetts Society for Social Hygiene..  .25 
Solid facts for “teen-age” folks, 
Massachusetts Society for Social Hygiene... .05 


As others like you, by Stephenson & Millett, 
McKnight & McKnight, Bloomington, Ill. .70 


Understanding ourselves, by Helen Shacter, 





McKnight & McKnight ..0.00000000000000.0.. .70 
Ten steps to happy marriage, 
National Council on Family Relations...... .10 
All the following from the Ladies Home 
Journal: 
Going steady? Mauren Daly............0..2000.0..0.--- $ .10 
If I were a man, Maureen Daly........0.0.00...... 10 
Nix on necking, Maureen Dally.............0........ 10 
Rating for dating, Maureen Daly.................... 10 
Know your man! Maureen Daly...................... .10 
How about a date? Maureen Daly................ .10 
Dance doings, Maureen Daly........................ .10 
Tet: davices Jane! WC yi iece: siccsccssssccccssniveSvedaecs 10 
How to be popular, Jane Weyl...................... .10 
Do boys like you? Jane Weyl.....................0. 10 
Gentlemen preferred, Jane Wey]..................- 10 
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Evaluation of Work Group Conferences, Middle 


Cumberland District Education Association 


Professional Togetherness vs. Professional Aloneness* 


The evaluation of the work group con- 
ferences held for three consecutive years 
in the Middle Cumberland District Educa- 
tion Association might well be entitled 
Professional Togetherness versus Profes- 
sional Aloneness. 

1. The influence of the Middle Cum- 
berland Education Association through the 
work group type conferences for three 
years has been state-wide. In the fall of 
1949 the Middle Cumberland District Edu- 
cation Association broke with tradition, 
turning its program from the passive ab- 
sorption of inspirational speeches to active 
participation of the 1,000 members. The 
officers and program committee of the dis- 
trict, being socially sensitive, realized that 
the teachers and school personnel in this 
district wanted a different type of confer- 
ence. They wanted a conference in which 
all participated and wanted to work on the 
day-to-day problems giving them concern. 

The 1949 fall conference of this district, 
built around the theme “Toward Better 
Teaching,” was the first work type confer- 
ence of this nature in Kentucky on a dis- 
trict-wide basis. The theme was created 
by the program committee out of real prob- 
lems submitted by the teachers. In the 
fall of 1950 not only was the conference at 
Somerset again on the work conference 
basis, but the idea had spread to the 
Fourth District Education Association and 
the conference at Elizabethtown was con- 
ducted on this basis on the theme “Better 
Schools Through Parent-Teacher Relation- 
ships.” The influence of the Middle Cum- 
berland Education Association Conference 
spread in 1951 to still other associations. 


* Address at Executive Dinner, MCDEA. 
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LOUISE COMBS 

Assistant Director 

Teacher Education and Certification 

State Department of Education, Frankfort 


The fall conferences in 1951 in Somerset, 
Elizabethtown, Hazard, Louisville, and 
Covington are definitely of the work group 
type and some of the other associations are 
devoting part of their conferences to 
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teacher participating conferences of the | 


work group type. The change in the fall 
conference of this district was unique in 
that it provided opportunity for all ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers, prin- 
cipals, supervisors, attendance officers, and 
superintendents to sit down together and 
in a democratic fashion share and pool 
ideas and reach group decisions on better 
ways to improve teaching. This pattern 
or way of work together on instructional 
problems is pointing the way throughout 
the state for better staff meetings, better 
in-service training programs and better re- 
gional and state conferences. 

2. Professional togetherness has sup- 
planted professional aloneness in this Dis- 
trict. In the Middle Cumberland District 
there is only one college and this is a 
junior college—Lindsey Wilson Junior Col- 
lege at Columbia, Kentucky. The other 
ten educational districts have within their 
borders one or more senior colleges except 
the Fourth Educational District where 
there is only one junior college. Since 
there is only one small college in the Mid- 
dle Cumberland District, the teaching 
personnel did not have frequent contact 
with college staff members as was possible 
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in the other districts. Further, there is in 
this educational district only one high 
school holding membership in the Southern 
Association. These two situations were 
factors that reduced visitation from the 
colleges to the various schools. 


Most of the annual fall conferences in 
the other districts are held in a college 
and many of the college staff members 
assist in the conferences. Also, college 
staff members assist in evaluating South- 
ern Association high schools. In this dis- 
trict, in the past, very rarely did more than 
one person from the Kentucky Education 
Association or from the State Department 
of Education participate in each confer- 
ence. The teaching and administrative 
personnel in this educational district in 
the past had every reason to feel profes- 
sionally alone throughout the year as well 
as during their fall meetings. Through the 
experiences of these three conferences the 
teaching and administrative personnel in 
this district feel very close to the colleges, 
the State Department of Education and the 
Kentucky Education Association, and have 
come to know a score or more college staff 
members and approximately a dozen staff 
members from the State Department of 
Education and from the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association. They now have a feeling 
of ownership in their professional organiza- 
tion, Kentucky Education Association, and 
in their official educational organization, 
the State Department of Education. 


These conferences have been successful 
in bringing about a closer relationship on 
the part of the 15 school systems, the col- 
leges throughout Kentucky, the State De- 
partment of Education, the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association, and the book com- 
panies, whose well trained consultants 
have assisted in these three conferences 
and who have visited frequently the 
schools in this area since the fall of 1949. 
School leaders are developing within this 
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district, and many members of the Middle 
Cumberland District Education Association 
are now holding leadership positions on 
several professional committees in various 
professional organizations. A new profes- 
sional spirit seems to be permeating this 
district and the membership is definitely 
reflecting a “sense of belonging.” 


3. The work conference has brought 
about changed viewpoints and a consen- 
sus of opinion on things that matter to chil- 
dren and that make a difference in their 
lives. The 1,000 teachers in elementary 
and secondary schools in this district have 
sat down together in work groups for three 
years with the best school leaders in Ken- 
tucky and from other states, considering 
seriously their own beliefs about the pur- 
poses of their programs, beliefs about what 
they are trying to do for children. They 
have exchanged views on how children 
grow and develop and what their develop- 
mental needs are—how they learn—what 
learnings are important—and their beliefs 
about behavior and how behavior is 
caused. In examining these beliefs to- 
gether in light of their own day-to-day 
problems with children, they have gained 
new insights, received new ideas, and 
have had some of their own _ beliefs 
strengthened, but feel more secure in them 
because of the way other people accept 
them. The teachers themselves say that 
they are better teachers because of partici- 
pating in conferences they helped to plan 
around their own realistic problems. To- 
day a teacher of twenty years of experi- 
ence remarked on her way down the steps, 
“I can hardly wait until Monday morning, 
because I can do a better job than ever 
before.” The teachers changed viewpoints 
on reporting progress of children to 
parents—on bases for promotion—on grad- 
ing—on standards to be reached—on goals 
to reach—because of a change in belief—a 
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growth in belief based on research about 
how children grow and learn and develop. 
This generation of children in this district 
are likely to like school better than the 
previous generation. If so, the next gen- 
eration of adults in this district will likely 
have a more favorable attitude toward 
supporting an efficient system ot education 
in Kentucky through adequate taxation. 


The total profession in this district is 
rapidly reaching a consensus on many 
major issues, such as what the purposes of 
the school are, what the bases of promo- 
tion should be in light of what is known 
about child growth and development, how 
to meet more satisfactorily individual dif- 
ferences, how to teach the skills better, and 
how to build a program that will contri- 
bute to the total growth and development 
of children. They are, no doubt, in better 
position to build a total program of educa- 
tion in this district on basis of some com- 
mon beliefs and common understanding. 


4. The experiences provided teachers in 
the work conferences have promoted pro- 
fessional improvement. The teachers in 
this district have increased their college 
preparation. The number of emergency 
teachers in the Middle Cumberland Dis- 
trict Education Association has decreased 
from 300 to 150 since the fall conference 
of 1949. Over and over when superinten- 
dents commented today on the value of 
these conferences, they referred to the pro- 
fessional growth of teachers through col- 
lege attendance, reading professional litera- 
ture, and attending professional meetings 
of various types. One said, “Why, now the 
teachers read professional literature to get 
suggestions and help on specific problems 
instead of just reading a book because they 
are supposed to.” Another said, “Why, the 
teachers William Kottneyer 
when discussing reading problems just as 
naturally as if he were an old friend, and 


quote Dr. 
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you know, he was here only once. 


They 
quote Dr. Whitty and Dr. Betts, and others 
now and seem to try to find out what re- 
search shows before making decisions on 





any problem.” Another said, “The teach- 
ers now seem to want to become members 
of KEA and NEA. They seem to feel that } 
they are part of something that counts.” | 
| 
5. The work group conference in this 
area has changed the type of faculty meet- 
ings in the school systems represented. The 
school superintendents in this area in their | 
conversations today have given evidence 
that there is closer working yen 
between the elementary and_ secondary 
teachers. They have reported that in 
many of the systems prior to the work 
conferences here at Somerset the elemen.- ) 
tary teachers met in one group and the 
secondary in another. After the experi- | 
ences here they have recognized that the } 
problems of children as they move from the | 
first grade through the twelfth are common 
problems for both elementary and second- 
ary teachers. They have reported that 
there is higher morale on the part of 
teachers as a result of their working to- 
gether as total school staffs as teams. Also, 
they have reported that the faculty meet- 
ings are more democratic in that the 
teachers, principals, supervisors, and 
superintendents are working together on 
solutions to problems, with all having a 
part in making decisions that affect them. 








Democratic leadership is becoming a 
way of working whether in the classroom 
or across the superintendent’s desk, or 
around the faculty table; yet, teachers 
recognize that superintendents have areas 
of responsibility over and above their own. | 
Superintendents and teachers are working | 
together on educational matters. 


6. The work group conferences on 
problems of better teaching have increased 
emphasis on educational administration. 
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The learning program is the primary pur- 
pose of any school administration; yet busi- 
ness administration has consumed 90 per 
cent of the superintendent’s time and 
thought in the past. Problems of finance, 
school transportation, and insurance 
seemed to come first and were all-consum- 
ing. Now, when the superintendents from 
this area visit the offices in the State De- 
partment of Education, attention to prob- 
lems of instruction reflects a major concern. 
A psychology for better learning programs 
for the 36,000 boys and girls in this area 
has come into focus. 


7. The work group conference in this 
district prepared the 15 school systems for 
continuous in-service teacher training pro- 
grams. The State Department of Educa- 
tion initiated in the summer of 1950 an 
in-service teacher training program. The 
values of the 1949 conference in this dis- 
trict played a major part in the successful 
passage of legislation providing for a state- 
wide program of in-service teacher train- 
ing. Since the 1,000 teachers in these sys- 
tems had worked together on the theme 
“Toward Better Teaching” in the fall of 
1949, they were psychologically ready for 
still more assistance on their problems re- 
lated to teaching. When the State Depart- 
ment of Education, therefore, through the 
in-service teacher training program made 
the services of Fred Edmonds available to 
this area, the teachers and superintendents 
began immediately to avail themselves of 
his services. If the other 50 school systems 
in the total area served by Mr. Edmonds 
had called him as frequently as these 15 
systems, he could not have met all the 
requests. He has reported that some type 
of in-service program is under way in most 
of the school systems in the Middle Cum- 
berland District Education Association. 


The teachers and administrators in this 
area are definitely recognizing the values 
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of continuous growth of teachers in service 
and are more concerned with instruction 
and educational administration than here- 
tofore. Their staff meetings are more and 
more coming to be well organized con- 
tinuous conferences on major problems of 
teaching. 


8. Personal contacts have developed 
closer relationships on the part of the 
teachers in this area. They have come to 
know their co-workers and to respect their 
Staff meetings within each school 
and within the system or the district are 
more valuable because of this. They study 
and work and come together and share 


views. 


views and reach democratically group 
opinions and decisions. This gives strength 
to whatever they do in improving their 
school programs and classroom practices. 
Through these conferences and their fol- 
low-up conferences at home there has de- 
veloped common basic beliefs about learn- 
ing and teaching. School programs 
throughout this district are being de- 
veloped in keeping with these basic be- 
liefs. 


9. In addition to the intangible results 
there are some very tangible results such 
as the number of children promoted. On 
the census in this district are approximately 
36,000 boys and girls. Two years ago, be- 
fore these conferences were initiated, the 
membership was 24,609. Of this member- 
ship 18,819 were promoted and 5,790 were 
retained—24 per cent were retained that 
year (1948). Last year (1951) the holding 
power had increased by 3,000. At the 
close of the year 27,832 were in member- 
ship. Of this number 23,641 were pro- 
moted and 4,191 were retained, represent- 
ing 15 per cent retention. Thus, 1,600 
fewer boys and girls were retained even 
with an increased membership of 3,000. 
The improvement of teaching and learning 
to the end that all the boys and girls will 
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develop to their maximum is the over-all 
purpose of educational conferences. From 
this evaluation it is very evident that as the 
teachers and administrators of this district 
have worked together professionally over 
this short period, the boys and girls have 
benefited. This is heartening. 

The genius of whatever success comes 
from these work conferences lies in the 


way this segment of the profession has 
worked. This segment of the Kentucky 
Education Association has worked together 
cohesively, harmoniously and in faith on 
common problems involved in day-to-day 
teaching. They have worked together in 
a spirit of we-ness, a spirit of togetherness. 
They reflect a “sense of belonging” to an 
important profession. 





FUTURE TEACHER NOTES 


Robie Hackworth, the Kentucky Presi- 
dent of the Future Teachers of America 
and a student at the University of Ken- 
tucky, represented his state at the National 
FTA meeting which was held in conjunc- 
tion with the conference of the NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers at Michi- 
gan State Normal College in Ypsilanti, on 
July 7-18, 1952. 

The purposes of this meeting were to 
promote a better working relationship be- 
tween FTA and the professional organiza- 
tions, to unite the FTA on a national level, 
to exchange ideas, and to train leaders. In 
reporting on the conference President 
Hackworth said: “We do believe these 
purposes were achieved to the maximum.” 

Commenting further, Mr. Hackworth 
stated, “We were blessed with the oppor- 
tunity of hearing many outstanding edu- 
cators speak on timely subjects. We had 
organized group discussions at which we 
presented the problems existing in the 
various states and received help in their 
solutions. Much time was spent in develop- 
ing a national constitution and one of the 
most exciting sessions was the election of 
new Officers. William Shappell of Penn- 
sylvania was elected national president to 
succeed Ray Kelly of Kentucky. The tours 
and other features of entertainment were 
enjoyed by all. The best summation I can 
give of the conference is that the whole 
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thing was wonderful, so be there next year, 
won't you?” 

Kentucky state officers and members of 
the Professional Committee of the Future 
Teachers of America are given below: 


FTA Professional Committee 


Dr. A. B. Crawford, Transylvania Col- 
lege, Lexington 

Miss Nell Evans, Sturgis High School, 
Sturgis 

Mr. Henry Hale, Nicholas County High 
School, Carlisle 

Miss Edna Neal, Asbury College, Wil- 
more 

Miss Helen Reed, U. of Ky., Lexington 

Dr. Harry Sparks, Murray State College 

Mr. O. B. Wilder, Department of Educa- 
tion, Frankfort 


State FTA Officers, 1952-53 


President, Robie Hackworth, U. of Ky. 

Vice-President, John Figuly, Asbury Col- 
lege 

Secretary, Joyce Griffin, Eastern High 

Treasurer, Era Nell Hamilton, Morehead 

Historian, Doris Yochim, U. of L. 

Parliamentarian, Hilda Davenport, Berea 
College 

Consultant—Miss Lillian Lehman, KEA 
Director of Professional Services, 
Louisville 
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KENTUCKY TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


Recruitment 


In recruiting young 
teachers, too often no 
reference is made to the 
benefits and protection 
of the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System, a business 
able to meet its obliga- 
tions and with assets of 
$22,000,000. 

The career teacher 
coming into the profes- 
sion now or after July 1, 
1940, is eligible for an annuity of $1,200 
per year at age sixty-four. The actuarial 
value of such an annuity is $15,318. This 
is a consideration that cannot be over- 
looked by the young person seeking a 
career. 





N. 0. Kimbler, Secretary 
State Teachers 
Retirement System 


Since at age sixty-four life expectancy 
(average length of life after age sixty- 
four) is more than eighteen years; the 
teacher of average health and vigor at age 
sixty-four may expect to receive more than 
an aggregate of $21,600 in retirement bene- 
fit checks from her Retirement System. In 
order to receive a like amount from in- 
vestments, one would have to hold $40,000 
worth of 3 per cent bonds. 


The present Retirement Act makes wise 
provision for the career teacher coming 
into the profession now, or since 1940. No 
doubt, these benefits will increase in ac- 
cordance with average salary and other 
economic conditions. 


There are also other considerations. If 
the teacher becomes disabled after twenty 
years of service, she is entitled to a dis- 
ability annuity ranging from a minimum 
of $320 to $772. After thirty years of serv- 
ice she has a “vested” interest in the Re- 
tirement System which guarantees an an- 
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nuity in case she teaches no more. The 
range is from a minimum of $480 to a 
maximum of $1,080 for thirty years of 
service. 

The law is liberal in many other respects. 
The teacher may be absent as long as six 
years and still retain her membership. This 
is important for personal family reasons. 


In case of death before retirement, all of 
the teacher's deposits for retirement plus 3 
per cent compound interest are returnable 
to her beneficiary. The average death 
benefit for the first nine months of 1951-52 
was $435.51; a regularly increasing life in- 
surance policy. 

To the young career teacher the retire- 
ment privileges of this flexible inexpensive 
(to her) retirement plan, based as it is 
upon a full reserve, and comparing favor- 
ably with other states and with industry, 
should have a valid appeal as one of the 
considerations for which she becomes a 
teacher. 

Questions are promptly and fully an- 
swered by the Retirement Office. 





Materials to help with the School Sav- 
ings Program may be secured by writing 
Jarvis M. Morse, Director, Education Sec- 
tion, U.S. Savings Bond Division, Treasury 
Department, Washington 25, D.C. 





The KEA convention will be held in 
Louisville on April 15, 16, 17, 1953. 





Miss Rubie E. Smith, Murray State Col- 
lege, has been appointed as state repre- 
sentative for the National Council on Ele- 
mentary Science. 
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An analysis of the literature on business 
experience for business teachers indicates 
that the trends of thought on the subject 
are primarily concerned with the following 
areas: (1) difficulties of business expe- 
rience; (2) principles of business expe- 
rience; (3) values of business experience; 
and (4) plans and procedures for business 
experience. The purpose of this paper, 
therefore, is to summarize briefly the trend 
in the four areas. 


Difficulties of Business Experience 
Programs 


Co-operative work experience programs 
had their beginning in trade and industry, 
rather than in office occupations. Conse- 
quently, business education is found, as a 
rule, in academic institutions, which ex- 
plains the adherence to the traditional 
pattern; namely, from practice teaching to 
actual teaching on the job. This is in 
contrast to vocational teachers in trade and 
industry who are required to have prac- 
tical work experience before assuming the 
duties of a classroom teacher. Hawley*! 
makes the following observation: 


“For the English teacher and the mathe- 
matics teacher and others, this content may 
be learned at college. It would, therefore, 
seem relatively simple (but a long, long time 


*See Notes, page 32. 
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in coming) for teacher-educating institutions 
to recognize this and to provide planned 
experience in the business, agricultural, and 
industrial world for all who plan to teach in 
those areas.” 


As an aid to the organization, adminis- 
tration, and supervision of some of the 
most effective plans of business experience 
programs, it is considered highly desirable 
to have an advisory committee composed 
of teacher-training personnel and business- 
men. The theory behind such a committee 
is sound, but it does not necessarily follow 
that such a committee will work satisfac- 
torily in actual practice. In the first place, 
it may be difficult, if not impossible, to 
sell the idea to businessmen, especially in 
respect to a program that has little promise 
to business from the viewpoint of increased 
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profits. 
are tied up with problems distinctly their 


In the second place, businessmen 


own. Consequently, an advisory commit- 
tee may be, after all, one composed of 
school personnel in so far as planning is 
concerned. 

The so-called “educational lag” is a 
drawback to the business experience pro- 
gram. When a new idea is thoroughly 
examined and accepted generally as being 
a worthwhile contribution to the improve- 
ment of the teaching process, administra- 
tors are extremely slow to set up the proper 
machinery necessary to effect the results 
desired. 

It is almost impossible to find suitable 
jobs in some communities for desirable 
work experience programs. This is espe- 
cially true in small towns in which teacher- 
training institutions are frequently located. 
The difficulty cannot always be overcome 
by resorting to larger communities within 
a reasonable distance of the school, be- 
cause of problems mainly associated with 
program planning, assuming that business- 
men could be encouraged to participate. 

Some of the work experience plans as- 
sume that the teacher will, on his own 
initiative, secure jobs during the summer, 
or on a part-time basis while teaching. 
Plans of this nature present, at least, two 
difficulties: (1) the teacher may not be 
able to find a suitable job; and (2) work 
experience jobs may be planned poorly, 
resulting in inadequate training. 


Principles of Business Experience 

By principle is meant a rule of action by 
which direction of an activity can be rea- 
sonably accomplished. A set of principles 
infer, at least, two things; namely, (1) that 
guideposts have been established to direct 
an activity; and (2) that the methods of 
attaining the end goals have been deter- 
mined. Some of the principles are: 

Principle 1. The business experience 
program should be well organized, admin- 
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istered, and supervised. To organize sug- 
gests the determination of the what, when, 
where, how, and who of the program. 
Administration has for its main purpose 
the over-all execution of the program, 
which suggests the assignment of duties 
with responsibilities and certain checks and 
balances to assure proper control. Super- 
vision has reference to all of those helping 
activities on the part of the school that are 
designed to improve the quality of the job 
experience activity. 

Principle 2. Business experience is espe- 
cially essential for teachers of vocational 
business subjects. Hawley? says: 


“For some vocational teachers in the busi- 
ness field, the industrial field, the content 
must be obtained by e.:perience on the job, 
by rubbing elbows with and learning from 
fellow workers on the job—enhanced, en- 
larged, and broadened always by the formal 
school contacts in that subject-matter field.” 


Principle 3._ Desirable work experience 
is worthy of college credit, the amount of 
credit depending upon the program as 
organized in a particular teacher-training 
institution. 


Principle 4. Business experience should 
be kept up to date by renewing it frequent- 
ly, because changing conditions in business 
may invalidate some or all of the results 
of previous experiences. 


Principle 5. The work experience pro- 
gram should be so organized that supple- 
mentary training can be given when 
needed. If it becomes necessary for the 
trainee to develop to a higher degree of 
skill in machine dictation, for example, 
during the period of his work experience, 
then the school should provide. the addi- 
tional training to make up the job de- 
ficiency. 

Principle 6. The work experience pro- 
gram should be in the vocational field in 
which the teacher is to give training. A 
teacher of shorthand should have expe- 
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rience as a stenographer. Similarly, the 
teacher of retailing should have experience 
in a retail store. 

Principle 7. Salaries paid teachers while 
acquiring work experience should be com- 
parable to those paid other employees in 
like job situations. 

Principle 8. Business experience should 
be acquired in as many jobs as possible 
within an occupational field. For example, 
the teacher in a retail store should not be 
confined solely to the job of stock clerk, 
but should be permitted to progress from 
stock clerk to sales clerk, etc. 

Principle 9. A high degree of co-oper- 
ation between the school and the com- 
munity is essential to an effective work 
experience program. This signifies joint 
planning, joint supervision, and, probably, 
joint administration, especially in regard to 
some of the more complex types of co- 
operative programs. 


Values of Business Experience 

It is generally recognized that values 
accrue from practical business experience 
to the business teacher and his students. 
Some of the values are: 

1. Gives teachers and their students 
self-confidence and assurance. The fol- 
lowing statement is presented in support 
of the value: 


“If the pupil benefits from his teacher’s 
job experience, then on that basis alone we 
can justify any plan that will stimulate 
teachers to get that experience. And _ the 
pupil does benefit because his instruction is 
improved through the increased confidence 
of the student in the teacher, and the teacher 
in himself.” 


2. Enables the teacher of vocational 
business subjects to do a better job in the 
classroom. The assumption is that busi- 
ness teachers are not adequately prepared 
unless they have had two types of training 
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—internship in the classroom and practical! 
work experience. 


3. Improves the professional status of the 
teacher. This implies that the position of 
the teacher is improved in relation to indi- 
viduals in other occupational groups, espe- 
cially businessmen. 

4. Aids in tying up the business com- 
munity with the school. 


5. Informs the teacher of the needs and 
requirements of business. 


6. Enables the business teacher to earn 
while he learns. 

7. Aids in the development of desirable 
attitudes, traits, and procedures, such as 
how to (1) develop traits and abilities 
acceptable to business; (2) speak and 
understand the language of business; (3) 
follow instructions; (4) organize working 
time; and (5) accept and profit from criti- 
cisms. Gustafson’st resume of a study of 
business experience from the viewpoint of 
what business teachers think of such expe- 
rience, reports that out of 50 assumed 
traits, attitudes, and procedures, 60.3 per 
cent of 342 teachers responding indicated 
that practical work experience was of 
great value in the realization of the traits, 
attitudes, and procedures. The five listed 
were selected at random from the 50 
included in the study. 


Plans and Procedures of Business 
Experience 


There is little or no uniformity in the 
plans and procedures practiced by teacher- 
training institutions in providing business 
experience for business teachers. The ex- 
perience is acquired, either in the pre- 
service, the in-service, or graduate periods 
of training. A digest of each of five plans’ 
most generally found in teacher-training 
institutions follows: 


Plan I. Under this plan, business edu- 
cation majors are required, usually in the 
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junior and senior years, to obtain a speci- 
fied number of hours of office experience, 
without college credit being granted, by 
working for teachers, heads of depart- 
ments, and in the central school office. 
or example, secretarial majors may be 
required to work 100 clock hours, under 
competent supervision, in the main office 
of the teacher-training institution. 

This plan is considered as being better 
than no plan. It can be criticized, how- 
ever, from at least two standpoints; name- 
ly, (1) the desirable characteristics of 
paid employees are absent; and (2) it is 
usually restricted to those experiences that 
can be acquired in an office. 


Plan II. Under this plan, business edu- 
cation majors are required to have a mini- 
mum number of hours of work experience, 
without college credit being granted and 
before a degree is granted. The work 
experience may be acquired before enter- 
ing school, or on a part-time basis after 
entering school. 

This plan permits the student to use his 
own initiative. As a result, it may not be 
desirable, because the experience may not 
be in line with the subject for which the 
student is preparing to teach. It is be- 
lieved that proper supervision on the part 
of the teacher-training institution and the 
granting of credit would make this plan 
more satisfactory. 


Plan III. College credit is granted for 
work experience under this plan. The 
experience is evaluated on the basis of a 
detailed report submitted by the student 
and confirmed by his former employer. 
Credit is given in “terms of free electives, 
specific courses, or required to take a 
written and/or performance examination. 
The plan is considered easy to adapt to 
the training of business teachers, co-ordi- 
nators, supervisors, and directors of busi- 
ness education. 
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Plan IV. The basic characteristics of 
this plan are: (1) students alternate be- 
tween work experience and school. They 
may attend school in the morning and 
work in the afternoon; or attend school one 
week and work one week; or attend school 
one semester and work one semester, alter- 
nating with other students; and (2) the 
experience is in line with the kind of work 
for which students are preparing, and the 
training in school is related to the work 
experience. 

The semester or quarter version of the 
plan is recommended specifically for insti- 
tutions located in small towns, because 
employment may be secured in the vicinity 
of the school, or practically anywhere in 
the state. The program is usually organ- 
ized for the last two years in school, and, 
as a rule, students are not scheduled for 
work experience until they have completed 
basic background and skill training for an 
initial job. All versions of the plan are 
well suited to the pre-service training of 
business teachers. It is a requisite, how- 
ever, that the program be well organized, 
administered, and supervised. 


Plan V. This plan is designed primarily 
for advanced in-service training of voca- 
tional teachers, supervisors, and co-ordi- 
nators. It combines business experience, 
job analysis, research, and curriculum 
building. The trainee acquires his expe- 
rience during the summer, or on a part- 
time basis during the school year, or on 
the basis of some alternate plan, or on a 
full-time basis during a leave of absence. 

Each institution sets up its own program. 
It is recommended, however, that each 
student be required to make a,job analysis 
and use his findings in constructing a 
course of study. 


Conclusions 


1. Business educators agree that desir- 
able business experience is of great value 
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to the business teacher, especially the 
teacher of vocational business subjects. 

2. Satisfactory plans and procedures for 
business experience programs have been 
developed and are now being used in a 
considerable number of teacher-training 
institutions, especially graduate schools. 

3. There is an urgent need for the estab- 
lishment, through suitable research, of 
standards by which the effectiveness of 
business experience programs can be more 
thoroughly judged in the light of their 
purposes. Suitable criteria would aid in 
answering a number of important ques- 
tions, such as the following: What is the 
relationship between job duties and teach- 


ing duties? To what extent does a job 





provide opportunities for learning in dis- 


tinction to “routine tasks’? How much 
experience should be acquired in terms of 
length of time on the job? How often 
should business experience be renewed? 
To what extent are business experiences of 
equal value? 

NOTES 

1. Hawley, William B., “One Road for Educa- 
tion: From School Life to Work Life,” The 
Nation’s Schools, October, 1951, page 44. 

2. Ibid., page 44. 

3. “Join the Jury—Does Work Experience 
Merit Salary Increase,” The Business Education 
World, February, 1947, page 317. 

4. Gustafson, Jessie C., “What Teachers Think 
of Business Experience,” The Business Education 
World, Vol. 22, February, 1942, pages 484-485. 

5. Kyker, B. Frank, Business Experience for 
Business Teachers—Plans and Procedures, Voca- 
tional Bulletin No. 241. Washington: United 
States Printing Office, 1949. 





QUIZ For Prospective Supervisors 


Settle nasty 
Situations? 


Can you leave early, 
Get home late; 
With five hours’ sleep 


At ball games never 


Can you forego 
The teacher’s joys— 
Her contacts with 


Recuperate? Shout or scream? The girls and boys? 
Can you in public (You love ’em all; Can you drive fast 
Stand up straight you have no team. ) And make tires last? 
And without notes And smile when skies 
Expatiate Can you feel whole Are overcast? 
On any topic, In shadowed role Can you join this 
Trusting fate? Of errand boy, And give to that 
Arbitrator, And look your best 


Are you expert Never quite 
On language arts? 


On family trees? 


Administrator? 


In ancient hat? 
Do you, in truth, 
Know how to teach? 





On Burnside parts? 
Are you at ease 

In ivied halls— 

Or trucking seats 
In coveralls? 

Can you explain 
United Nations? 


Somewhat earnestly yours, 
WaLtTeR T. BROWN 
Supervisor 
Pike County Schools 


And can you practice 
All you preach? 


You're not right sure? 
Then, pray be wise; 
And don't consent 

To supervise! 
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The Importance of English History 


in the Secondary School 


Americans should understand the fact 
that England’s contribution to the progress 
of the people of the United States is by far 
the greatest of any nation. 


Where did we get our language but from 
England? Where did our ideas of govern- 
ment come but from England? True, we 
decided not to have any king; but almost 
every important idea in our government 
can be traced back to an English begin- 
ning. When Americans point with pride 
to the rights and liberties they enjoy, they 
mean rights which people in England once 
fought to preserve for themselves, and the 
germ of which was brought to England by 
the invading Angles and Saxons. Most ot 
the original colonies on the Atlantic coast 
were founded by Englishmen. Things have 
not always been pleasant between the 
daughter and the mother country, but in 
the long run it is to our brothers and sisters 
in England that Americans have found it 
easiest to extend “hands across the sea.”*! 


The Place of History In the Curriculum 

History occupies a central place in the 
social-studies program of the secondary 
school of today. Changes, however, have 
taken place during the last three decades 
that tend to crowd certain courses in his- 
tory from the curriculum, for example, 
English history, in order to make room for 
the nonhistorical social studies of civics, 
economics, sociology, and problems of 
American Democracy. The Committee of 
Seven, reporting in 1898, evidently in- 
tended to produce embryo historians in the 





*See Notes, page 35. 
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MARY ELIZABETH GUYN 


Teacher, Madison High School 
Richmond 


secondary school by outlining a four-year 
course including ancient history, medieval 
and modern European history, and Eng- 
lish history, as well as American history 
and civil government. The recommenda- 
tion was widely accepted and was made 
the basis for most secondary school pro- 
grams in history. With the evolution of 
new general aims in education of adjust- 
ment to environment and preparation for 
intelligent citizenship, the nonhistorical 
social studies have been added. To make 
room for these, the committee on social 
studies of the commission on the Reorgan- 
ization of Secondary Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association recommended 
in 1916 that the three-year sequence of 
ancient, medieval, and modern European, 
and English history be made a one-year 
course of world history to be given in the 
ninth and tenth grade.* Therefore, since 
it is not possible to offer a separate course 
in English history, it seems that these im- 
portant topics should be included as basic 
units in the social science program in the 
secondary school. 


Liberty Documents and Safeguards of 
Liberty 

In teaching the history of our nation, we 
stress the importance of our liberty docu- 
ments such as the Mayflower Compact, 
Fundamental Orders of Connecticut, New 
England Confederation, Declaration of In- 
dependence, Articles of Confederation, and 
the Constitution by which we are governed 
today. 
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Historically, the contract between our 
two countries is equally striking, and more 
stress should be given to the persistent 
bonds of economic and cultural interde- 
pendence which have linked our two peo- 
ples since colonial days. 

Even though the “Charter of Liberties” 
lead to the framing of the Magna Carta, it 
is also considered the parent of all later 
charters. Yet, with this being true, the 
following are considered the three basic 
documents of freedom. 


Magna Carta 


During the reign of King John (1199- 
1216) misfortune after misfortune came to 
England. In a prolonged struggle between 
John and Pope Innocent III, England suf- 
fered for three years under an interdict 
proclaimed by the Pope. Worst of all, was 
John’s disregard of the legal rights of any- 
body and everybody in the country which 
led to the drawing up of the most famous 
“Liberty Document” in English history— 
the Great Charter, or Magna Carta. The 
English Barons, led by Stephen Langton, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, simply refused 
to stand for John’s misgovernment any 
longer. They met John at Runnymede, 
on the Thames, and forced him to sign this 
famous Charter, June 15, 1215. 


Perhaps even the leaders who won the 
Great Charter did not realize how much it 
meant; but the people of England assumed 
that all classes and not merely clergy and 
nobles were entitled to the protection of 
their rights.* 

With the sealing of the Great Charter 
opens the chief transitional period in the 
history of the English Legislature, while its 
importance lay in the fact that it was the 
result of the first national objective in 
English history.t However, its real im- 
portance is due to the use made of it after- 
wards by the champions of popular rights 
rather than what was desired by the men 
who framed it. 
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Petition of Right 


Charles I (1625-1649) had the notion that 
a king might rule as he pleased, so he 
promptly found himself in great need of 
money. Parliament, unwilling to grant the 
money, Charles collected taxes unauthor- 
ized by law. He forced wealthy people to 
give him “loans” which both they and he 
knew would never be paid back. So when 
Parliament met in 1628, it was so disturbed 
over the king’s methods that it drew up the 
Petition of Right, which the king signed, 
just as John signed the Magna Carta, be- 
cause he had no other choice. It declared 
that the king had no right to collect taxes 
without the consent of Parliament; that 
people should not be kept in prison with- 
out a trial; and that the use of military 
force in time of peace or quartering soldiers 
in private homes should not be permitted.” 


Bill of Rights 


In 1689, the famous Bill of Rights was 
passed, the third of the great “Liberty 
Documents” of England, which together 
are sometimes called the Bible of English 
Liberty. 

Never again did an English Parliament 
have to pass such a bill. If you compare 
the first ten amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States with part of this 
Bill of Rights, you will find several pro- 
visions almost word for word the same. The 
Revolution of 1688 put an end forever to 
any notion of divine right of kings in Eng- 
land. The Bill of Rights was the climax 
of the long struggle for freedom, whose 
first great achievement was Magna Carta.° 


Safeguards of Liberty 


Today we are too prone to take most 
of our rights and liberties for granted— 
freedom in our homes, trial in honest courts, 
and no taxation without representation. 
These did not always exist. The following 
will show that our methods of protecting 
our rights was developed in England. 
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Jury 

The germ of our jury system started with 
William the Conqueror’s Domesday Book 
(1085), his great survey giving a “tax roll, 
a land register, a census of population, and 
a topographical dictionary.”* 

This principle took definite form known 
as the grand jury in the reign of King 
Henry If (1154-1189). He had his own 
royal judges travel around hearing cases 
which would have otherwise been tried in 
the courts of feudal lords or local justices. 
When the king’s judges came to a certain 
county, a body of men had to tell what 
crimes had been committed in their dis- 
trict and who were suspected of commit- 
ting them. This constituted the germ of 
the grand jury. 

For some questions Henry provided that 
twelve men of a certain district should un- 
der oath decide “to the best of their knowl- 
edge and belief” the truth in regard to 
cases which they were asked to consider. 
There was the germ of our petit jury, 
though our petit jury does not give testi- 
mony but simply hears it.8 


Writ of Habeas Corpus 


In 1679, Parliament passed the famous 
Habeas Corpus Act to protect people 
against false imprisonment. It provided 
that a person under arrest could be brought 
before a court and given a speedy trial or 
else released on bail until the trial should 
take place, unless his offense was a very 
serious one. Not only in England but in 
the United States is the writ of Habeas 
Corpus, issued in accordance with this act, 
considered one of the great safeguards of 
individual liberty. 

This shows that our freedom Documents 


are based on the great achievements of 
our English forefathers. It shows how the 
leaders for personal freedom rebelled 
against monarchy as early as 1215 when 
they forced King John to sign the Magna 
Carta and King Charles I to sign the Peti- 
tion of Right in 1628. 

It seems that in order to have a thorough 
understanding of these documents students 
must know the conditions leading to their 
existence, which could be afforded by in- 
cluding as basic units in the social science 
program these important topics. 

Since it is true that the supreme law of 
our land today, the Constitution, is an out- 
growth of the three most famous “Liberty 
Documents” in English history, the Magna 
Carta, the Petition of Right, and the Bill 
of Rights; that the safeguards of our rights 
in this Constitution, the jury system and 
the writ of habeas corpus, find their origin 
in England; and the fact that our language 
came from England, our ideas of govern- 
ment came from England, and most of the 
original colonies of the United States were 
founded by Englishmen, there should be 
no doubt as to the importance of these 
topics to form a more meaningful back- 
ground for the study of American history. 


NOTES 
1. R. O. Hughes, The Making of Today’s World, 
New York, 1948, pages 275-76. 
A. C. Bining and D. H. Bining, Teaching the 
Social Studies in Secondary Schools, New York, 
1941, pages 9-10. 
. R. O. Hughes, The Making of Today’s World, 
New York, 1948, pages 282-83. 
. D. J. Medley, A Student’s Manual of English 
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the Department of Classroom Teachers of the NEA, will be held in Savannah, 
Georgia, at the DeSoto Hotel, November 14, 15, 1952. 
ence write Mrs. Frances M. Rice, Adairville, Kentucky. 
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Reviews by A. J. BEELER 





TEXTBOOKS 

The United States in Literature, by Pooley, 
Blair, Hornberger, and Farmer. Scott, Foresman, 
$3.72. Book 3 of the America Reads Series 
presents the story of American literature in a 
unique and interesting fashion, There are four 
sections, each arranged chronologically according 
to historical periods depicted in thé writing. The 
total picture reveals a clear insight into Ameri- 
cana, the literature of the country, and the people 
who have contributed to its success. Frequent 
illustrations, many in color, contribute to the 
attractiveness of the book. 

Your Life as a Citizen, by Harriet F. Smith. 
Ginn, $3.72. This high school social studies 
book emphasizes the contributions which young 
citizens can make to their country and presents 
a concise picture of the way our country is work- 
ing in various governmental divisions. It begins 
with a discussion of the student in his own 
environment and gradually works up to his part 
in the world at large. Well organized and 
illustrated, 

Your Country and the World, by Robert M. 
Glendinning. Ginn, $3.72. This Book 7 of the 
Tiegs-Adams Social Studies Series is for the upper 
grades and “presents world geography against an 
historical background.” Good pedagogy is in- 
volved, and the material is presented from the 
viewpoint of the children for whom it is intended. 
Particularly good are the study aids at the end 
of each chapter; they include such activities as 
study questions, involving recall and_ thinking; 
vocabulary drill; projects; current events; and 
other books to read. Attractively illustrated. 

Air-age Typing Exercises, by Beth Rhoden- 
baugh. Idaho Department of Aeronautics. A 
drill book designed to be used as supplementary 
material with any standard typewriting course. 
Emphasis is upon the “interest” of the material. 

Man’s Achievement Through the Ages, by Hab- 
erton and Roth. Laidlaw Brothers. This text- 
book in world history is attractive in every 
respect. The authors seem to have done a com- 
petent job of selecting the material, and the course 
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is a comprehensive one planned to gain and 
sustain interest. The maps, pictures, etc., add to 
the interest and understanding; the variety of 
suggested study aids should help both pupils and 
teachers. 

Read Up on Life, by Wagenheim, Brattig, 
Flesch, and Fisher. Holt, $3.40. Book I of the 
Holt Literature Series is a delightful anthology 
prepared for grade 8. It is full of interesting 
material carefully and_ intelligently arranged, 
Authors include some recent selections as well as 
those of established reputations, [Illustrations are 
helpful, as are the questions on each selection. 

Modern Physical Science, by Brooks and Tracy. 
Holt, $3.80. The simple yet entirely adequate 
and correct mode of presentation distinguishes 
this new high school text. Each of the 16 units 
presents an analysis of some phase of physical 
science, replete with pictures and diagrams. Fol- 
lowing each chapter are these teacher-learning 
devices: Summary, Vocabulary Test, and Quick 
Quiz. 

High School Biology, by Grant, Cady, and 
Neal. McGraw-Hill, $3.88, Compared with many 
old-time biology texts, this one has many of the 
qualities of an entertaining novel, at the same 
time the facts are clearly and accurately pre- 
sented. The arrangement of the material, the 
method of presentation, and the abundance of 
pertinent illustrative material make the book an 
outstanding one. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 

Boats, by Ruth M. Lachman; The Gingerbread 
Shop, by P. L. Travers; Lucky Mrs. Ticklefeather, 
by Dorothy Kunhardt; Bugs Bunny and the In- 
dians, by Annie N. Bedford; Howdy Doody and 
Clarabell, by Edward Kean; The Big Brown Bear, 
by Georges Duplaix; The Little Trapper, by 
Kathryn and Byron Jackson, Simon and Schuster, 
25 cents each, The Little Golden Books for 
younger children have by now become firmly 
established as leaders in the field. These newest 
additions are as good as others of the series— 
good stories well told, matched by excellent color- 
ful illustrations. The Goldencraft Binding, slight]; 
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higher in price, makes them especially well suited 
for libraries and classrooms. 


Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, adapted by Wapen 
and Layton. Globe, $1.56. The revised, mod- 
ernized version of one of Shakespeare’s most 
popular plays will help those teachers who have 
found it difficult to teach and who do not object 
to an “adapted” version. There are helpful hints 
for understanding and interpretation and a group 
of photographs of the stage production by the 
players at Bob Jones University, South Carolina. 

Great Lives, by Frederick Houk Law. Globe, 
$2. Included in this book for students of the 
fifth and sixth grades are thirty biographies of 
famous persons, including scientists, inventors, 
writers, musicians, social reformers, and national 
leaders, There are questions at the end of each, 
and a delightfully planned series called “Who 
Am I? What Is My Name?” at the end. _ IIlus- 
trated with photographs. 

Robin Hood, edited by Maurice Lapman. 
Globe, $1.80. One of the most popular heroes 
of our literature comes to life again in this adapta- 
tion which has been somewhat modernized and 
simplified. There are 25 chapters, followed by 
Topics for Composition, Reading Comprehension 
Exercises, and Questions for Study and Discussion. 

Tamar, by Gladys Malvern. Longmans, Green, 
$2.50. This author is rapidly establishing for 
herself a reputation as an author of Biblical stories 
for teen-age readers, This one, unusually well 
written, introduces two young people whose fate 
becomes closely embroiled with the new, power- 
ful young teacher from Nazareth. 


Slipper Under Glass, by Lee Wyndham. Long- 
mans, Green, $2.50. The slipper mentioned in 
the title is one that had belonged to Pavlova. It 
serves as an inspiration to Maggie Jones who 
wants to become Magda Jonescu, premiere 
danseuse. This is an excellent novel for junior 
high girls, especially those interested in ballet 
and other forms of dancing. 


Sun Eagle, by Geraldine Wyatt. Longmans, 
Green, $2.50. This is the story of Painted Hair, 
a white boy who in early childhood had been 
captured by the Comanches, The novel, a good 
one for boys and girls of 10 and up, gives a good 
picture of Indian life and reveals an interesting 
character. 


Benbow and the Angels, by Margaret J. Baker. 
Longmans, Green, $2.50. This is a gay and 
happy story, laid in an English parsonage, with 
four young Angels as the leading characters. 
They enliven the entire neighborhood but eventu- 
ally prove their real worth in a_ satisfactory 
manner. 
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What Is Progressive Education? by Carleton 
Washbourne. John Day, $2.50. A_ succinct 
analysis of this provocative little book is presented 
on the dust jacket: “This book attempts to tell 
parents and other citizens what is being done or 
attempted in schools that are in step with sci- 
entific progress, with American democratic ideals, 
and with the problems of our turbulent times.” 
Dr. Washbourne succeeds admirably in answering 
in an interesting fashion the question posed in 
his title. 


The Child and His Play, by Hazel Kepler. Funk 
and Wagnalls, $3.75. This “planning guide for 
parents and teachers” was written by a noted 
child care authority who is also a columnist for 
the Durham, N.C., Herald, In it is a pleasant 
combination of theory and practice. After dis- 
cussing such topics as “what play means to the 
young child” and “how to choose a toy,” she 
proceeds to give practical suggestions of things 
to do—cooking, bird study, excursions, rhythm 
activities, indoor games, outdoor games, and 
things to do for Christmas. Indispensable for 
schools and homes with children. 

National Society for the Study of Education, 
51st Yearbook, Part II, Education in Rural Com- 
munities, edited by N. B. Henry. University of 
Chicago Press, $2.75. A group of writers have 
contributed individual chapters dealing with 
various phases of education in rural communities. 
The study is an interesting one, and the findings 
are here presented in a clear and readable fashion. 

General Education Board, Directory of Fellow- 
ship Awards, 1922-1950. Here is a complete 
compilation in “who’s who” form, preceded by 
an introduction and explanatory notes and fol- 
lowed by a roster of fellows by states and field. 


FICTION 


The Hidden Flower, by Pearl S, Buck. John 
Day Co., $8.50. This is a typical Pearl Buck 
novel, one subtly urging a union of the East and 
West. Its chief characters are an American-born 
Japanese girl and a young soldier of Virginia 
aristocracy background. The picture of Japanese 
life is beautiful and authentic; the message which 
Mrs. Buck attempts to present is somewhat 
confusing and unconvincing. 


Brave Interval, by Elizabeth Yates. Coward- 
McCann, $3. There is always a quietly forceful 
religious significance to the novels of this author, 
and her latest novel is no exception. In it she 
presents a variety of people who make an eight- 
day journey, a pack trip, in the Smokies, By the 
time they return, each has settled his own prob- 
lem and learned a great deal about the others. 
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A BOOK BARGAIN 


The Real Book Series 


Prepared and Edited by Helen 
Hoke. For Readers 8 to 14 years. 
Priced $1.00 Each. Transporta- 
tion Paid. 


GROUP I 
Real Book about Trains 
Real Book about Amazing Animals 
Real Book about Geo. W. Carver 
Real Book about Inventions 
Real Book about Stars 
Real Book about Abraham Lincoln 
Real Book about Baseball 
Real Book about Magic 
Real Book about Dolls and Clothes 
Real Book about Dogs 


GROUP II 

Real Book about Texas Rangers 

Real Book about Pets 

Real Book about Explorers 

Real Book about George Washing- 
ton 

Real Book about Alaska 

Real Book about Benjamin Franklin 

Real Book about Cowboys 

Real Book about Franklin D. 
Roosevelt 

Real Book about Horses 

Real Book about Airplanes 


GROUP III 

Real Book about the Mounties 

Real Book about Andrew Jackson 

Real Book about Daniel Boone 

Real Book about Pirates 

Real Book of American Tall Tales 

Real Book about Farms 

Real Book about Easy Music- 
Making 

Real Book about Buffalo Bill 

Real Book about The Wild West 

Real Book about Bugs, Insects and 
Such 


Extra BINDING. IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 
Send orders to — 


SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY, Inc. 


T. W. Vinson, Manager 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
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Tricks That Teach 


A suggestion we hope you find 
interesting and useful. 


There’s a scientific explanation for 
every trick. So, fun adds to knowl- 
edge when youngsters can do : 
trick and know the “why”. Thus, 
you may welcome knowing about 
the tricks collected by Columbia 
University’s PROF. LYNDE. Each 
trick is given directions and scientif- 
ic explanation. 3 volumes. $2.00 ea. 
published by INTERNATIONAL 
TEXTBOOK CO., Scranton 9, Penna, 


Ghost trick above. How to see big, white 
ghost. Gaze steadily for one full minute 
at mouth of this black ghost. Then look 
steadily at one spot on white wall. Ghost 
appears, fades, appears. GHOST caused by 
retinal fatigue, as Prof. Lynde explains, 


The cooling flavor and pleasant 
chewing of refreshing, delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 
helps relieve 
tension. 
Just try it. 
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LIBRARY BOOKS 


wOUeeeeee 


WHOLESALE TO SCHOOL AND 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


DISPLAY ROOM: A display room, containing all 
titles in demand, is maintained. These books are 
for all grades and in all subjects. 


CONSULTANTS: Consultants are in charge full 
time to assist purchasers in making their book 
selections. 


CATALOGS: Elementary, high school and general 
catalogs are issued annually. Classified magazine 
lists are published also. 


BOOKS: Any book in print and all ephemeral 
materials such as pamphlets, leaflets, and paper- 
bound books can be supplied. 


PRICES: The Tennessee Book Company operates 
on a wholesale basis, giving liberal discounts to 
schools and libraries. Prices are in line with those 
of any other distributor in the country. Bids will 
be made without obligation on any book lists sub- 
mitted. 


STOCK: We carry in stock at all times over 300,- 
000 trade books of all grades and classifications, in- 
cluding adult books for public libraries. Library 
book purchasers are cordially invited to visit us and 
select their books. 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


Mildred Bosworth, Manager of Library and Trade Department 


NASHVILLE 
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superior 
Laboratory equipment 
by Southern Desk Company 


Constant supervision and attention to details brought pre-eminence in the laboratory 
equipment field to Southern Desk Company.. .the only nationally recognized manufac- 
turer of this equipment in the Southeast. 

The J-101 Instructor's Desk above is an example of standardized equipment availa- 
ble for high school science laboratories. Modern, functional design, uniform high qual- 
ity materials & finish mark this and associated lines of institutional furniture... all 
made under the same exacting standards: 


AUDITORIUM SEATING FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
CLASSROOM SEATING LIBRARY FURNITURE 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 


| SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


¢ HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 





Mr. Charles H. Bunch, 337 West Main St., Louisville 2, Ky. 
Phones WAbash 1654 ® CHerokee 2993 
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With UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE SERIES, Grades 1-6, 
SPECIAL or FANCY Laboratory Equipment Is NOT REQUIRED! 


Planned improvising of experimental equipment is provided throughout UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE Series. 
The tools for teaching Winston’s Elementary Science Series are simple, safe, familiar, and always “at your 
fingertips.” 

Coat hangers, pins, a tea kettle, string, scissors, baking soda, and empty jars are only a few of the 
everyday materials that constitute the well-stocked laboratory for use with UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE. 


| WONDER WHY SEEING WHY LEARNING WHY 
Grade 1 Grade 2 Grade 3 
EXPLAINING WHY DISCOVERING WHY UNDERSTANDING WHY 
Grade 4 Grade 5 Grade 6 
Co-author: Nan Lacy, Elementary Supervisor, Lexington, Kentucky 





* * * x ~ * 
Complete Science Materials for Kentucky Basal Texts... 
UNDERSTANDING OUR ENVIRONMENT UNDERSTANDING OUR WORLD 


Grade 7 Grade 8 


TEACHERS GUIDE BOOKS WORKBOOKS 


If you would like information and prices on the classroom science materials listed above, write your Ken- 
tucky representative, G. Lee McClain, Bardstown, Kentucky, or 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
2500 S. Prairie Avenue Chicago 16, Ill. 














ree teaching material on a touchy subject 


t 
For you: Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene. Modess offers you | 
this complete teaching plan which is a valuable aid for class or group dis- 
cussions. Prepared under the supervision of leading educators and doctors. | 





it contains a teaching guide. large anatomy chart. two booklets about men- 
struation for teen-agers plus cards for ordering other free material. 


b 
Odbecatienad 
Poisobr om 


For your students: “Growing Up and Liking It.” | Menstrya! i i 
ygiene 


Brightly illustrated, this wise and helpful little book 
explains menstruation in a young girl’s own language. s- a 
It describes the why’s and wherefore’s of this important — 


physical function and gives many tips on health, beauty and poise. Approved 








; \ by doctors. 


(pi ir \ tor nnn nnn nnn eee 


Miss Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp., Box 5266-10, Milltown, N. J. 
Please send me : 
Mail coupon to get: (_] Modess Educational Portfolio (_ ) copies of “Growing Up and Liking It.’ 


portfolio andas many 














copies of the booklet Name SEE 

as you need .. . no aii 

charge at all to you. nest 
City P.O. 
State 


(Offer good only in U.S.A.) 
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KEA and NEA Honor Roll—October 1952 


Indicates that NEA dues have been pledged or paid 


Counties 


Bullitt 


Lawrence 


Counties 
Carlisle 
Hickman 
Marshall 


Counties 
Christian 


Counties 
Cumberland 


*Simpson 


Counties 
Bullitt 


Counties 
Jefferson 


Counties 
Gallatin 


Counties 


Counties 


Counties 
*Perry 


Counties 
Anderson 
Clark 


Counties 
Bath 
Lawrence 
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Independent Districts 
*Grant Johnson * Bardstown *Central City Corbin 
Lincoln Jackson 


KEA and NEA Pledge List — October 1952 


* Indicates that NEA dues have been pledged or paid 


The official pledges of 100 per cent enrollment in the Affiliated Districts 
and the State Association for 1952-53 have been received for the fol- 
lowing Counties and Independent Districts at press time: 


FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Independent Districts 
Crittenden Fulton Fulton Murray * Paducah 
Livingston Lvon 


SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Independent Districts 
Hopkins ° Webster * Hopkinsville Providence 


THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATON ASSOCIATION 
Independent Districts 
Edmonson Metcalfe Bowling Green Glasgow Trenton 


FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Independent Districts 
*Green * Larue * Bardstown *Campbellsville *West Point 


FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Independent Districts 


*Oldham * Anchorage Benj, Franklin 
Louisville: Geo. D. Prentice 
*Emmet. Field F, T. Salisbury 


Nicholas Finzer 


NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Independent Districts 
*Grant Pendleton *Beechwood Southgate 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Independent Districts 
Albany * Somerset 


UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Indenendent Districts 


Corbin Harlan Pineville 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Independent Districts 
Jackson 
CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Independent Districts 
*Bourbon Boyle Danville *Mt. Sterling Paris 


EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Independent Districts 
*Carter Johnson * Maysville Paintsville 
Pike Morehead State College 
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Educational 
16mm. sound 


Films of all pro- 
ducers, conveniently 
described and classified to help 
you choose the best for your needs. 
Cross indexed to show: 

® Subject areas 

® Grade levels 
We have America’s finest library of 
educational, religious and entertain- 
ment films for rental, nearly 3,000 
titles. 
Fast, efficient service from our 
large library. 
Write today for your freecatalogto... 

Ray Swank, President 


motion pictures, inc. 


612 N. Skinker Blvd. St. Lovis 5, Mo. 











Teachers Placement Service 


A Nation-wide Service for Teachers, Schools 
and Colleges 
Many of the best opportunities for teach- 
ing are still before us. We can help you 
get a good job. We can always be helpful 
to ambitious teachers who want to do the 
best they can. We give you something 
you cannot get for nothing—better service, 
scientific service, personal service, privacy. 


VERNON M. RIEGEL, MANAGER. 50 WEST 
BROAD ST., COLUMBUS 15, OHIO. AD. 2882 


Member National Association of Teachers 
Agencies 
































Art Education 
Begins with 


CKAYOLA’ 


So important is CRA YOLA to school 
art education that it is available in 
packages of 8, 16, 24 and 48 colors, 
may be purchased in bulk, also extra 
414” x 4,” size crayons are available 
in packages of 16 and 24 colors. It 
is still phenomenally low in price, 
fulfilling its original purpose of 
making art available to every school 
child in the land. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Kentucky is 
Lewis R. Burruss 











HAVE YOU JOINED YOUR PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS? 
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“Mommy! Know what? School’s FUN!” 


Many a modern parent has been surprised by a 
happy comment like that. Chances are, their mem- 
ories of their first school days are of drudgery and 
boredom. Certainly, not of fun. 


But school is more fun today. Modern methods start 
with the child himself, use: his interests, his de- 
sires, his abilities and translate them into school 
activities. And since modern education knows how 
vital are the early years in starting the child with 
the right attitude toward learning and growing... 
it makes certain those first days and first years are 
“fun” to him. 


important aids to teachers in thousands of nur- 








Naseer 





sery schools, kindergartens and lower grades all 
over America . .. teachers who want to start their 
children right... are the rich and helpful volumes 
of Childcraft. Poems of early childhood — folk and 
fairy tales—animal friends—creative play and hob- 
bies—exploring the world around us—art and 
music —science and industry —these and other vol- 
umes in Childcraft are especially tailored to those 
first and formative school years. 


For further information on how the 14 beautiful 
volumes of Childcraft can be a valuable aid to 
teaching in your school, just drop us a card. We 
will be glad to let you know more about the books. 
No obligation, of course. 


P. $. Hear the exciting Mercury CHILDCRAFT Records at your nearest record store today. 


(puldowfe 


Educational Division, 
Field Enterprises, Inc. 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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4 Lavish NEW Editions of 


O Working with. Vlumbers. 


BOOKS ONE AND TWO 
COMPLETE REVISIONS WITH 
» © THE SAME BASIC PHILOSOPHY OF EARLIER EDITIONS 





@ ALL NEW EXERCISES 

© ALL NEW ILLUSTRATIONS IN BEAUTIFUL COLOR 
You're missing the thrill of a lifetime if you 
haven’t seen the four new editions of Work- 
ing With Numbers, Books 1 and 2 — the 
books that are first in program, first in use 
of color, and first in the hearts of teachers 
and pupils in American schools. See them — 
use them — this year! 
WORKTEXT © Books 1 and 2 
TEXT EDITIONS © Books 1 and 2 
TEACHER'S EDITION © available for each book 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


BOBBY JONES, Steck Representative in Kentucky 


THE STECK COMPANY e Publishers e Austin, Texas 


UG = © Fy aS 











If you want them to READ WELL 
If you want them to LOVE TO READ 


You want them to use 


THE MACMILLAN READERS 


the new developmental reading program for grades 1-8 


by Arthur I. Gates 
Mary M. Bartlett, Miriam Blanton Huber, Frank Seely Salisbury, 
Celeste C. Peardon, Mae Knight Clark, Althea Beery, Helen Crossen 


Including Preparatory Books, Basal Readers, and a wealth of delightful and 
| interesting Supplementary Material 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 Prairie Avenue Chicago 16 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


Allyn and Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
American Book Company— 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland, 
Kentucky. 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Kentucky. 
Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military Street, 
Georgetown, Kentucky. 
Childcraft—Mrs. C. Lester, 
Kentucky. 
Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Sara- 
toga Drive, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Henry Princeton, 


Encyclopaedia Britannica and Britannica Junior— 
Henry L. Senn, 262 Kalmia Avenue, Lexing- 
ton 8, Kentucky. 

Field Enterprises, Inc.— 

S. C. Callison, 211 Ring Road, Louisville, Ky. 

Mrs. Louise Hopkins, Wingo, Kentucky. 

M. S. Hutchens, 126, West 19th Street, Owens- 
boro, Kentucky. 

Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third National Bank Build- 
ing, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 

George F. Cram Company—C. H. Bunch, South- 
ern Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 

Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley City, 
Kentucky. 

Mrs. Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral 
Park, Lexington, Kentucky. 

D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, Clay, 
Kentucky. 

Harcourt Brace and Company—William H. Hunt- 
er, Nashville Pike, Gallatin, Tennessee. 
Houghton Mifflin Company—Curtis 

Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Iroquois Publishing Co.—T. A. Passons, Sparta, 

Tennessee. 


Shirley, 





J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, Dick- 
son, Tennessee. 
Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 
Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester, Kentucky. 
Macmillan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7, Todds Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 
French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexing- 
ton 87, Kentucky. 
McCormick Mathers Company—A. J. Akers, 117 
East Amherst, Louisville 9, Kentucky. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company—R. E. Barber, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd Street, 
New York City. 
A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Row, Peterson & Company—H. Lee Smith, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 
Scott, Foresman and Company—J. Ray Binford, 
Versailles, Kentucky. 
Miss Margaret Irwin, 433 East Erie Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 
Silver Burdett Company—aAustin S. Durham, 9 
Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Kentuc: v 
The L. W. Singer Co.—Roger Barker, Trenton, 
Tennessee. 
Robert M. Prince, 211 N. Seventh Street, May- 
field, Kentucky. 
Weber Costello Company—James T. Kier, Box 
794, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 
Webster Publishing Company—John L. Graham, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 
The John C. Winston Company—G. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Kentucky. 
Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale Ter- 
race, Louisville 5, Kentucky. 
World Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 2126 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois. 








YOU CAN BUY... . 


From Our Pre-Selected Lines of QUALITY PRODUCTS 


PRINTING 


. With Complete Confidence 





Standard 


220-230 S. First St. 





OFFICE SUPPLY 


Company 


Louisville, Ky. 
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SPEAKING 
OF RUBBER 


16 mm Sound Film — Black and 
White—Time: 27 Minutes. An up- 
to-date story about rubber — in- 
terestingly and dramatically told. 


WRITE TO: 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Public Relations Department 
1230 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 


SIS 
3 AN) Kindly state preferred show- 
2M} 


Yj) ing date and alternate date. 


pati 7A 



























WANTED 


Sales representative to call on indus- 
trial accounts in Louisville Area for a 
large, nationally known casualty in- 
surance company. 


Ages 30-45; good educational back- 
ground necessary. Previous sales ex- 
perience helpful. Car required. 


Position offers permanent career with 
salary, expenses and excellent bonus 
opportunities. 


Security program for our employees 
offers life insurance, hospitalization 
with surgical benefits, and pension 
plans. 


Address inquiries to: Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau, Heyburn Build- 
ing, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 








ADOPTED IN 
KENTUCKY 


BASAL OPTIONAL LIST 


Scteuce 
THE HOW AND WHY 
BOOKS 
WINTER COMES AND GOES 3 
THE SEASONS PASS........ 4 
HOW AND WHY CLUB..... 5 
HOW AND WHY 
EXPERIMENTS........... 6 


Childrens Literature 


THE PROSE AND POETRY 


BOOKS 
THE SUNSHINE BOOK...... 4 
THE BLUE SKY BOOK....... 5 
THE FIRELIGHT BOOK....... 6 


ROGER BARKER 


representing 








THE L. W. SINGER CO.,INC. 


SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 

















TEACHER’S PET 


ex ‘ keeps hands and clothes 
clean from chalk dust 
time 








saves 






P pheile BUDDY” 


CHALK HOLDER ! 
ee pi ee eS y) 


Holds popular types 
ef straight chalk to 





BLACK BOARD 


‘en last holf inch. No 
‘ost Office breakage. Just insert 
Bex No. 670 cholk on tighten cop. 
Portland 7, 3%” long, 4” in di- 
Oregon ameter. Carry in purse 
Minimum Sale or pocket. Money- 
1.00 back Guoranteet 
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DIRECTORY... 


KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Term Expires 
LYMAN V. GINGER, Lexington, President, April 17, 1953 


TED C. GILBERT, Maysville, First Vice- 
President April 17, 1953 


MRS. CAROLYN BERGMANN, 2021 Kenilworth Place, 





Louisville 5, Second Vice-President ....April 17, 1953 
FRANK McGARY, Wickliffe ................----0-- June 30, 1954 
H. W. WILKEY, Madisonville.................... June 30, 1953 











Term Expires 

MRS. MARGUERITE FOWLER, 1207 Larue 
Avenue, Louisville 18......................-cc0e- June 30, 1958 
J. A. CAWOOD, Harlan June 30, 1954 
RUSSELL BRIDGES, Fort Thomazs............ June 30, 1954 
VERNE P. HORNE, Paintsville.................. June 80, 1958 
M. C. NAPIER, Hazard June 80, 1955 


P. H. HOPKINS, Somerset. June 30, 1955 














MITCHELL DAVIS, Glasgow ..June 80, 1954 EMILY REEVES, Danville .......................... June 80, 1953 
JAMES T. ALTON, Vine Grove................. June 30, 1958 C. D. REDDING, Frankfort. April 17, 19538 
AcTING ExECUTIVE SECRETARY, LYMAN V. GINGER 
Dmector or Fietp Servicr, MISS NONA BURRESS 
Dmector or Pustic Retations, J. M. DODSON 
DrREcTOR OF PROFESSIONAL SERvicEs, MISS LILLIAN LEHMAN 
OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 

FIRST DISTRICT CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—W. Z. Carter, Murray President—Frank J. Ogden, Winchester 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray Secretary—R. F. Flege, Irvine 
ISTRICT EASTERN DISTRICT 
go heey V. Watson, Calhoun President—Mrs. Beulah Carpenter, Salyersville 
Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland 
THIRD DISTRICT MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
d ling Green President—Dorman Strunk, Pine Knot 
President—Dr. agg A I. Cole, Bow Secretary—O’Leary Meece, Somerset 
Secretary—Dr. W. M. Willey, 13846 », Rermeng St., 
Bowling Green NORTHERN DISTRICT 
President—Morris Cierley, Fort Thomas 
FOURTH DISTRICT Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 
President—T. O. Thompson, Munfordville UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
Secretary—Grace Weller, Elizabethtown President—Dr. John H. Boyd, Benham 
FIFTH DISTRICT Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbo 
President—John Potter, Bedford UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER seerencr 
Secretary—Mrs. Carolyn Bergmann, 2021 Kenilworth President—J. W. Boxley, Jackson 
Place, Louisville 5 Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 
KEA DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 
ScHooL ADMINISTRATORS, DEPARTMENT OF Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 
President—Omer Carmichael, Board of Education, President—Elizabeth Ragland, Lexington Jr. H. S., 
Louisville 8 Lexington 
Secretary—E. M. Norsworthy, Fayette County Schools, Secretary—Lula Dalton, Eastern High School, Mid- 
Lexington dletown 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Mrs. Naomi Wilhoit, 418 Kingsway Drive, 
Lexington 
Secretary—Kathleen Moore, Union College, Barbourville 
Exceptional Children, Teachers of 
President—Florence Martin, 122 S. Hanover, Lexing- 


ton 
Secretary—Alice Clark, 1310 S. Sixth, Louisville 8 
SEconpary EpucaTIon, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Eunice Bone, Madisonville 
Secretary—Marshall Black, Harrodsburg 
English, Kentucky Council of Teachers of 
President—Mrs. Mary F. Burt, Fort Thomas 
Secretary—Cassie Blankenbaker, 2925 Virginia Ave., 
Louisville 11 
Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of 
President—Ethel Congleton, Henry Clay H. S., Lex- 
ington 
Secretary—Margaret Rowbotham, Lafayette H. S., 
Lexington 
Librarians, Conference of 
President—Katherine Barnett, Prestonia School, Louis- 


le 18 
Secretary—Nancy Watts, Fleming County H. S., 
Flemingsburg 


Speech, Teachers of 
President—Dr. McGlon, Baptist Seminary, Louisville 6 
Secretary—LaNelle Woods, : Nicholasville 


PRINCIPALS, DEPARTMENT OF 
Secondary: 
President—John Robinson, Murray 
Secretary—Jack Dawson, f marion High School, Mid- 
letown 
Elementary: 
oo: <7 F. Brown, 3442 South Preston, Louis- 
ville 
Secretary—Mrs. Alma McLain, Maysville 


Frye Arts, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Jean Dudley, 25 E. Seventh, Covington 
Secretary—Claudia Payne, Fort Thomas 


VocaTiIonaL EpucaTIOoN, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Luther Safriet, Harlan Co. Vocational 
School, Harlan 
Secretary—W. Maurice Baker, College of Education, 
U. of Ky., Lexington 
Agricultural Education 
Presider... —(no report) 
Secretary— 
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K.E.A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS—Continued 


Distributive Occupations Education 
President—(no report) 
Secretary— 
Guidance 
President—(no report) 
Secretary— 
Home Economics 
President—Jane Black, Richmond 
Secretary—Frances Brown, Murray 
Trades and Industries 
President—H. J. Daily, Lafayette Vocational School, 
Lexington 
Secretary—William Edward Ping, Somerset Vocational 
School, Somerset 
CotLeEGEs, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—(to be elected in fall) 
Secretary— 


Chemistry Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Dr. T. C. Herndon, Eastern State College, 
Richmond 
Secretary—Dorothy Dewar, Villa Madonna College, 
ovington 
Classical Association, Kentucky 
President—Rev. Joseph Scharfenberger, St. so 
Secretary—Dorothy Stephans, 303 Greenup, Covington 
Physics Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Paul C. Overstreet, Morehead State Col- 
lege, Morehead 
Secretary—Richard Hanau, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Supervisors of Student Teaching, Kentucky Association of 
President—Dr. Fred Harris, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Thelma Evans, Morehead 
CrassRooM TEACHERS, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Mrs. Frances M. Rice, Adairville 
Secretary—Edna Lindle, Henderson 


KEA ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—Mrs. R. H. Littrell, Owenton 
Secretary—Rebecca Averill, Frankfort 
Business Education, Kentucky Association of 
President—Vernon Anderson, Murray State College, 
Murray 
Secretary—Virginia Ackman, Frankfort 
Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—Frances S, Jennings, Transylvania College, 
Lexington 
Secretary—Susan Price, Paducah Junior College, Paducah 
Folklore Society, Kentuc'! 
President—Dr. Gordon Wilson, Bowling Green 
Secretary—D. K. Wilgus, Bowling Green 
Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
President—Wilton Tucker, Lafayette High School, Lex- 
ington 
Secretary—Dr. T. P. Fields, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
Kentucky Association of 


President—Bernard Miller, Daviess County Schools, 
Owensboro 

Secretary—E. B. Whalin, Department of Education, 
Frankfort 


High School Coaches, Kentucky Association of 
President—L. J. Charmoli, duPont Manual H. S., Louis- 


ville 
Secretary—Rice Mountjoy, Dixie Heights H. S., Cov- 


Industrial Arts 
President—Louis Rogge, duPont Manual H. S., Louisville 
Secretary—John Edward Heller, duPont Manual H. S., 
Louisville 
Music Educators Association, Kentucky 
President—James E. Van Peursem, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond 
Secretary—Jean Marie McConnell, U. of Ky., 
Omnithological Society, Kentucky 
President—(to be elected in fall) 
Secretary—Mrs. S. Charles Thacher, 2918 Brownsboro 
Road, Louisville 6 
Psychological Association, Kentucky 
President—Dr. Robert B. Bills, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Jessie Irvine, Eastern State Hospital, Lexing- 
ton 
School Board Members Association 
President—William C. Rees, Winchester 
Secretary—Dr. L. E. Meece, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, Association for 
President—Melvin Norsworthy, 115 Penmocken Ave., 
Lexington 
Secretary—Louise Combs, 
Frankfort 
Vocational Rehabilitation Association 
President—Lindsey E. Allen, 1510 Heyburn Building, 
Louisville 2 
Secretary—Viola Thoms, Louisville 


Lexington 


Department of Education, 


KEA PLANNING BOARD 


ington 
Term Expires 
Wendell P. Butler, Frankfort....................-. January 1, 1956 
Dr. H. B. Smith, Barbourville.................... June 80, 1954 


June 80, 1953 
June 30, 1954 
June 30, 1955 


Mrs. James G. Sheehan, Danville. 
J. A. Caywood, Independence 
Harry Sparks, Murray 

















Glenn O. Swing, Covington June 80, 1955 
Leonard Meece, U. of Ky., Lexington.......... June 80, 1953 
Ralph Cherry, Owensboro June 80, 1954 
Lyman V. Ginger, U. of Ky., Lexington......April 17, 1953 
Earlyne Saunders, Fl burg June 80, 1954 





James Pursifull, Calvin June 80, 1954 





Term Expires 





Mrs. Jane McCoy, Shelbyville...................... June 30, 1954 
Mrs. Geneva Campbell, Campbellsville........ June 80, 1954 
Eunice Bone, Madisonville. June 30, 1954 
Mrs. D. T. Cooper, 3288 Madison, 

Paducah June 30, 1954 








Marcus Owens, Bevinsville. June 80, 1954 
Grazia Combs, Hazard 9. 
Rhoda Glass, 114 University Ave., 











Lexington June 80, 1954 
John Fred Williams, Ashland June 80, 1954 
Leslie T. Miller, Ft. Thomas................... .-..NOv. 7, 1952 


(2 vacancies ) 


COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


Term Expires 
Mrs. Lucy Byrd Buckles, Bardstown............ June 80, 1955 
Leonard Taylor, Mt. Sterling. June 30, 1956 





Mrs. Irene T. Galbraith, Mt. Olivet.............. June 80, 1954 


Term Expires 
Tullus Chambers, Benton June 30, 1953 
Lyman V. Ginger, Lexington, ex officio........ April 17, 1953 





COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, Chairman 

Nona Burress, Executive Secretary 

Louise Combs, Professional Adviser 

District Chairmen: 

First District—Harry Sparks, Murray 

Seeond District—John Howard, ontenent 
Third District—Dr. F. C. Grise, Bowling Green 
Fourth District—John E. Dickey, Hodgenville 


October, Nineteen Fifty-two 


Fifth District—Elizabeth Zachari, Louisville 
Central Kentucky—Dr. W. J. Moore, Richmond 
Eastern Kentucky—Monroe Wicker,’ Morehead 
Middle Cumberland—O’Leary Meece, Somerset 
Northern Kentucky—Virginia Murrell, Bellevue 
Upper Cumberland—Dr. H. B. Smith, Barbourville 
Upper Kentucky River—C. V. Snapp, Jenkins 
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EVERYTHING YOU NEED IN 














See US — FIRST for 


@ Visual Education Equipment 
@ Art Colors & Supplies 
@ School Room Furniture 
@ School Room Supplies 
and Equipment 


Four Kentucky Stores 
to Serve You 


OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


117-125 S. FOURTH — WA 5161 
LOUISVILLE 


LEXINGTON OWENSBORO 


PADUCAH 





| Grade Eleven 





| 300 Pike Street 


An Exciting New Literature Series 
That Develops Reading Skills .. . 


The Mastery of Reading 


Bailey and Leavell 


Grade Seven WORLDS OF ADVENTURE 
Study Book 

Grade Eight WORLDS OF PEOPLE 
Study Book 

Grade Nine WORLDS TO EXPLORE 
Study Book 

Grade Ten THE WORLD OF ENDLESS 


HORIZONS 
THE WORLD OF AMERICA 


THE WORLD AND OUR 
ENGLISH HERITAGE 


Teacher’s Guide for Each Grade 


Grade Twelve 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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AMeutan 
FOLDING CHAIRS 





BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING-CHAIR PURPOSE! 


@ DURABLE—strong steel frame, reinforced 
@ SAFE—no tipping, cutting, snagging hazards 


@ COMFORTABLE—extra-wide, extra-deep seats 
and backs 


@ CONVENIENT—fold quietly, quickly, compactly 

@ RUBBER SHOES—long-life, replaceable 

@ 3 SEAT STYLES—formed plywood with durable 
lacquer finish; formed steel, baked beige-enameled; 
or imitation leather upholstered, choice of 5 colors. 

Write Dept. 158. 


OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 
American Stati 
Imerican Seating Company 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 














THERE ARE MANY REASONS . 


+ « « why the conscientious teacher uses Harlow 
workbooks. 


But two reasons are outstanding: (1) Education- 
ally they are sound, thoroughly organizing, then as- 
suring pupil assimilation and permanent retention, of 
your course content. (2) They afford the teacher a 
constant check on pupil grasp of the subject and, by 
reducing teaching detail, provide more time for individ- 
wal instruction. 


A free catalogue of the 240 Harlow workbooks 
(over 180 of which are made to fit texts) will be sent 
immedictely to you upon request. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY CHATTANOOGA 
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SVE School Master 


Z| towest pricen® 300-wat, 
Blower Cooled Dual Purpose 
Projector in the World! 









*Less than 


Gnas Call your SVE Audio-Visual Dealer 
for a demonstration and further 
information ... or write to the 


SOCIETY FOR 
VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


Created by SVE... makers of 4 Riasednenntie 


internationally famous Instructor and 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14 
Skyline projectors. ange . 
ept. ST- 














/ncorporated 





STATIONERS * ENGRAVERS * JEWELERS 
418 WEST MAIN STREET 


LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS, COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS, DIPLOMAS 


WEDDING INVITATIONS,CALLING CARDS | 























+ 


Louisville Free Pui 





_ U.S. POSTAGE 
301 — 333 Library Place | 2¢ PAID 

: . War Louisvilic, Ky. 
Louisville 3, 4y. Permit No. 75 


“Your University is as near 
as your mailbox.” 


“The State of Kentucky is the University’s Campus’ 


®@ Home Study Courses 

© Off Campus Classes 

® Club and Community Services 
® Audio-Visual Materials 


® Forums, Clinics, Conferences, and 
Special Courses 


®@ High School Speech and Music Festivals 
® Package Library Services 
@ University Speakers and Musicians 


The University reaches every county in the State with one or more of 
these services. For more information on any of these services, write: 


Director, Department of University Extension 


University of Kentucky 


Lexington 





